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Agriculture produces a patriot in the truest accepta- 
tion of the word.—Talleyrand. 
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of one of the Editors of this paper, and important 
business in which the other has been engaged for 
the week past, no editoral matter for the outside of 
the paper has been received. The printer is there- 
fore under the necessity of filling out this page 
with communications and selections. Should the 
editorial arrive in season, it will appear on the 
inside. 





Butter Making. 


Dr. Hoimes :—I observed in your paper of 
April 23, some observations on butter making, 
taken from the Cleaveland Daily Herald. 

There are some very good hints to butter makers, 
such as those relating to clean cellars, and clean 
utensils in every department of butter making. 
Butter is an article that is very’ ready to receive 
a flavor from any gas, or from contact with other 
substances, unless it is entirely freed from every 
particle of its mucilage. The writer recommends 
letting the milk stand till it has soured before the 
cream is taken off, but not to have it stand till a 
water collects between the milk and cream; if so, 
the butter will be spoiled (very true ;) but in the 
same sentence, he orders it to be skimmed in hot 
weather, morning and night, or the butter will be 
mottied or striped and the flavor injured. Now 
what is the cause of the streaked appearance in 
butter ? Is it owing to bad salt ? Certainly not. 
Then what is it owing to? To the curd formed 
from the coagulate lymph in the milk—which is 
coagulated from souring — which is insoluble in 
water, and can never be worked from the butter. 

The next error he has committed is under the 
head of salting. He says, “the salt should be ad- 
ded at the commencement of the first working.” 
Now it is known to every housewife, that salt will 
curdle sour butter milk, and it should likewise be 
known that when curd is once formed in with but- 
ter, that it can never be worked out. They can 
work out the whey and leave the butter apparently 
dry, but the cause of the mischief is still left. In- 
cipient decay has already commenced in the coag- 
lum or curd, and will proceed unless something is 
applied that will put an entire stop to it. To obvi- 
ate the difficulty, J would recommend to take off as 
little milk as possible with the cream, and churn 
often; work the butter as soon as possible after it 
is churned; and work it faithfully—work out the 
coagulate part of the butter milk before it curdles. 
Then add good fine salt--pack your butter close 
from the air, in a good stone ware firkin, in a cool 
place free from mould or decay, and your butter 
will be as good in one year as in one month. 

There is and has been much said and written on 
salt, as it respects its purity, or its fitness for pre- 
serving animal substances from decay. J think it 
would be a good thing for the public if every news- 
paper in the country would publish from some able 
chemist the properties of the different kinds of 
salt, and give us some opportunity to prevent losses 
fromm bad salt, and not have us forever limping 
along between two opinions, and spoil the butter. 
Our chemists know, or should know — and why 
keep it from the people ? J. L. 

Sangerville, April 28, 1843. 


Review of the Wheat Question. 


NO. 3. 

I find some mistakes in my first communication 
on this subjeet, which I wish to correct. In the 
fourth proposition, for “furmerly” read formally ; 
same sentence, for “assent,” read assert. In the 
eighth proposition, for “contracted at the lower,” 
read, contracted at the lower joint. My tenth prop- 
osition, as it now stands, refers back to the sixth ; 
this is wrong—it refers to the seventh. As these 
propositions were written expressly to invite inves- 
tigation, I hope all interested will carefully notice 
them. I have endeavored to state my views in 
these propositions as distinctly as possible; yet 
still I may not be distinctly understood by those 
who are not well acquainted with my views on this 
most interesting subject; I will therefore most 
cheerfully explain, whenever requested. I shall 
reserve to myself the right of adding to these prop- 
ositions, from time to time, such further proposi- 
tions as I deem necessary to elucidate those already 
laid down. I shail now leave these propositions 
with the public, with the single remark that these 
are the result of the closest investigation of the 
subject for several years, with the use of all the 
means within my power. There is not one sen- 
tence in them which has not been deliberately ex- 





1 1-2 inches. 


3 inches. 


Peru, April 24, 1843. 





in 1812, 1 foot 7 inches. 
only a little to whiten the ground. 
The greatest depti that snow has fallen in De- 
cember, was the present winter—3 ft. 3 3-4 inches ; 
the least depth in 1828—only 1 1-4 inches. 

The greatest depth in the month of January was 
in 18386—3 feet 5 inches; the least was in 1820— 
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North Turner, April 9, 1843. 
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Education. 


Let us visit the school room. 
group of children, placed here undoubtedly by fond 
parents and friends, that they may be educated and 
fitted to perform those duties which will soon de- 


equally important, but less obscure, are entirely which of these can ignerance and incapacity 
neglected. If, then, we are not willing to com-| work the most frightful and lasting evils ? 

mence anew, and examine the subject mote closely 
than has yet been dote, our doom is fixed; we|ture, what should we behold ? 
must remain to the end of time in the fog. 
Josern H. Jenne. 


Mr. Hoitmes :—Much more has beeti said in 
this neighborhood of the great depth of snow that 
has fallen the past winter, the large snow drifts 
and smal] wood piles in door yards, than there has 
been of Miller’s doctrine. 
I have kept an account of the number of days in 
which snow has fallen, and have measured its depth, 
since the fall of 1812. The whole number of| destructive evils and errors that beset his path ; 
days in which snow has fallen for thirty years past, 
not including the present winter, is 1912—depth, 
225 feet, 9 3-4 inches. 
A year is reckoned from fall till spring. A day 
is reckoned from 12 o’clock in the morning till 12 
o’clock at night. If a few flakes fall, it counts one 
day. If several snow squalls occur in one day, 
they count but one. 

In the winter of 1812, snow fell 70 days—depth, 
9 feet 5 1-2 inches. 

1840, snow fell 72slays—depth 9 ft. 7 1-2 inches, 
During the present winter, to April 9th, snow 
has fallen 69 days—depth, 14 feet, 8 1-4 inches.— 
These are the greatest depths. 
The least depth was in 1817—4 feet, 5 1-4 inches. 
Number of days, 65. 
The greatest number of days that snow has fal- 
len in a winter, was in 1834—78 days ; depth, 8 ft. 
The least number was in 1830—48 
days; depth, 6 feet 6 1-4 inches. 
The greatest depth that snow has fallen in the 
month of October, was in 1840—6 inches. 
October, 1830, ’31, 32, 35 and "39, no snow fell. 
The greatest depth that snow has fallen in the jesting and disgusting, by your teacher’s want of 
month of November, was in 1841—1 foot & inches ; 
The least was in 1820— 


In 


The greatest depth in the month of February was 
in 1820—3 feet 7 inches ; in February the present 
winter 3 feet 5 3-4 inches. 
1835, 4 1-2 inches. 

The greatest depth in the month of March was 
the present year, 4 feet 1 inch; the least depth 
was in 1827, 1 1-2 inches. 
The greatest depth that has fallen in the month 
of Apri!, was in 1817—2 feet. In 1813, °23,’24,’29 
and °33, only a little to whiten the ground. 

The greatest depth of snow that has fallen in the 
month of May, was in 1815—6 inches. 
snow fell three days in June. 


The least depth was in 


In 1816, 
No snow fell in the | art, our wealth and noble institutions become? But 
month of May or June, in 1813, °17, 718, 719, ’26, wrecks and remnants! the implements of swift 
°29, °30, "33, 37, 39 and °42. 


Before us is a 


In those now before us, could we unveil the fu- 
Perhaps some 
philanthropic Howard, whose self-sacrificing and 
devoted labors shall be the means of elevating and 
blessing thousands of our race; or a philosophic 
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truths; or, some eloquent orator, wise statesman, 
devoted patriot, eminent historian or poet, some son 
or daughter of genius, whose name and works shall 
go down with usefulness and honor to coming gen- 
erations ? Is there one such here? Then with 
care and pains should we guard his expanding pow- 
ers—with what interest should we watch his pro- 
gress—with what solicitude protect him from those 


what importance should we attach to this school, 
and the instructions here given, for the sake of one 
such individual. His fame is his country’s—his 
usefulress will benefit those around him ;—all are 
interested in his progress. But we see him not— 
we cannot point him out—for wisely is the tuture 
placed beyond our vision. Yet there may be, un- 
doubtedly are, many of these children who have 
exalted faculties, which, with proper culture and 
direction, will place them among the greatest and 
best of the earth. And these faculties may be per- 
verted, or cramped beyond measure, by the errone- 
ous instructions and discipline of the school; and 
their health, also, may be impaired, and their lives 
cut short by the rigorous and unnatural confine- 
ment to which they are here subjected. Let you, 
who are strong, and less susceptible to these in- 
juries, for one week take the place of one of these 
children. The seat is altogether unsuitable and 
uncomfortable—you must not move, although every 
joint is pained ; and in this situation you must keep 
up ar unflagging attention to studies, of which 
you are never shown the utility—made dry, uninter- 


knowledge, tact, and interest in his business; then 
the thought of the cheerless prospect within the 
school room, contrasted with the bright and happy 
scenes withont—add to this, the paralizing fear and 
dread which the teacher’s presence inspires, and 
the smart of his lash and ruler, and then tell me if 
a situation in the State Prison is not preferable to 
this? What a situation to give one a love of 
knowledge, and to strengthen and direct the facul- 
ties of youth ! 

Yet proper instruction is needed. All minds 
will be benefitted by it; and in furnishing it, and 
other good influences, we know that our labors can- 
not be wholly in vain. But many schools among 
us, taking into account their efféct upon the health, 
the inorals and the intellect of the pupils, are of 
decidedly evil tendency — worse than none. In 
what is our country’s future prosperity and glory so 
much concerned, as in the right education of our 
youth ? Ina few years, without this, what would 
all our defences, our works of improvement and 


destruction and wide-spread ruin ! 

We are constituted sympathizing and social be- 
ings. Our interests and enjoyments are closely 
linked with those of our fellows. When those 
around us suffer, we must in some degree suffer 
with them. It tends to promote the happiness of 
every member of the community to have every 
other individual virtuous, intelligent, and prosper- 
ous. True and lasting enjoyment is compatible 


Newton, here receiving the first impulse that shall) — 







































































volve upon them in the various relations of life.— 
We are not to consider them merely as children, 
and therefore deserving but little attention; for the 
man or woman of a few years hence, is the child 
of to-day. They will not long be children. The 
very influences of this school may now be forming 
characters, and giving direction to faculties, which 
will bless or curse their race, as that influence is 
good or evil. The proudest oak of the forest was 
but an acorn, the product of a single season—and 
who from that would have told you of its towering 
height, its spreading branches, the extent of its 
shade and protection, or the years it should brave 
the tempest, and guide the distant traveller? You 
know not those who are now before you; nor can 
you calculate the influence they will exert upon 
others, nor the time that influence will endure. 
You know not their capacities for improvement ; 
neither do you fully understand the connection be- 
tween the modifying, directing and controlling influ- 
ences under which they are here placed, and their 
future progress, respectability, usefulness and en- 
joyment. They have minds capable of unlimited 
attainments—minps, perhaps like those which have 
swayed the world, and changed the condition of 
society. And these minds, possessed of unknown 
and untried energies, we find pliant—affected ina 


with no contracted and selfish policy. That enjoy- 
ment which we may needlessly withhold from our 
neighbor ad¢s nothing to our own; but in this, he 
that imparts most, obtains most and enjoys most ; 
while he that robs another but impoverishes him- 
self. The Common Schools of New-England re- 
main a proud monument to the philanthropy, the 
wisdom and the patriotism of our ancestors. No 
friend of his country or his race would wish to 
have their benefits restricted or their means of use- 
fulness lessened. All will admit their importance. 
But I have thought that persofis generally when 
speaking of them think of the benefits that 
might and should be derived from them, rather than 
of those which are actually received. When I 
think of the apathy and the erroneous views and 
practices which are prevalent in relation to them, 
I am led to believe that their actual condition is not 
understood by the people—that they do not receive 
that attention which their importance demands, 
affecting as they do so extensively the moral, phys- 
ical, political and pecuniary interests of the commu- 


It was the remark of one who had extensive 
means of information on this subject, that our Com- 
mon Schools are not now halt so profitable as they 
might and should be with the same expenditore, 


rects them ? 











amined, and which I am not willing to defend. — 





greater degree than they ever again can be by sur- 
rounding circumstances—now receiving a dir: ction, 
and the first impulse in a course which we may not 
limit or control. To the patriot, the philanthropist, 
the Christian, how important the inquiry—W ho di- 
How are they directed? Under 
what circumstances are they placed ? 

Shail we plant the acorm from which we would 
pete emer Re in the sands of the desert, or in 
the mud of the stagnant pool, and bid it there grow i errors 
oe gchar, hall se ceascll. she ee ieeder never be made up to them; while the and 


plant to the rough and capricious training and|¢)jow them th 
pruning of him who knows not its nature, its ob-|.4),0,« A serie Pg 


the former to the latter, I think this estimate is not 
an extravagant one. What an immense and ruin- 
ous waste, then, of time and money! Thousands, 
who are to give character to the next generation, 


their lives, under instructions, which, if not abso- 
lutely pernicious, are not halt so valuable as they 
might have at the same cost! And this time can 


bad influences incident to this state of chings, may 





others for ages to come! And all this for the want 


And, taking into account the difference between | 2d 
good schools and poor ones, and the proportion of 


are now spending the most important portion of 














rill witness a brighter prospect 



















munity will share. 












mnklin County Society. 


MIUMS PROPOSED on Srocx. 
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Ju 


For the beat bull, not less than three 


2d best 

Best bull two years old 

2d best do. 

Best bull one year old 

2d best do. 

Best bull calf 

Best breeding cow, 

2d best do. 

Best milch cow 

2d best 

Best three year old heifer 

2d best do. 

Best heifer two years old 

2d best do. 

Best yearling bewer 

2d best do, 

Best heifer calf | 

2d best 

Best pair of beef ¢xen 

2d best do 

3d best do 

Best yoke of working oxen 

2! best 

3d best 

Best steers, three years old 

2d best 

Best steers 2 years old 

2d best 

Best steers one year oid 

2d best 

Best steer calves 

2d best 

Best stud horse kept for nse of mares in said 
county 

Best breeding mare 

Best span of work horses 

2d best 

Best ram 

2d best 

3d best 

Best lot of Ewes, not less than ten 

2d best 

Best boar not less than 4 months old 

2d best 

Best sow for breeding 

‘2d best 

T'o the person who will plow one eighth of an 

acre of jand in the best manner, with oxen, 

having regard to time and expense 

2d best 

3d dest 

To the person who will plow one eighth of an 

acre of Jand in the best manner with horses, 

having regard to time and expense 

2d best 


oxen from any one tuwn in the county 
2d best, 

No premium will be awarded to any animal 
has heretofore received one from this society ; 
there will be no award to unworthy animals, 


mium on a town team more than one year in 
cession. 
Adjudeing Committe on Bulls and Cows.— 
Foster, 
Soule, Farming:on. 
Adjudging Committee on working oxen, beef 


David Mitchel!, Temple ; Jackson Fuller, Jay. 


Gordon, Chesterville ; Daniel Rowell, Jay ; 
Honter, Strong. 
On Horses.—John H. Willard, Wilton; J 


ton. 


Clark, Wilton ; Elisha Keyes, Jay ; Samuel 
sett, Strong. _— 
JOHN E. BAXTER, : 
COL, J. ROWELL, Serves 


FRANCIS KNOWLTON, 


following premiums to be offered. 


less than an acre 
2d best do. 
3d best do. 


an acre 
2d best do. 
Best crop of Indian corn on an acre 
2 best 
3d best 
Best on one half an acre 
Best crop cf burnt land corn on an acre 
2d best 
Best crop of barley on an acre 
2d best 
Best crop of rye on an acre 
2d best 
Best crop of white beans on not less than hal 
an acre 
Best crop of peas on an acre 
Best crop of oats and peas op an acre 
24 best 
Best crop of oats on an acre 
2d best 


qualny 
Best crop of potatoes on an acre 
best 


3! best 
Best on half an acre 


Greatest quantity raised on anscre 
on one 


mo Re ea on one acre 


* 
Best specimen of engrafted frnit 





‘he sul ' ibers offer the following sums to be 


years old, 


For the best crop ef plowed land wheat on not 


Best crop of pumkins on not lese than a quar- 
ter of and acre exclusively devoted to them 2,00 
= test quantity of clover seed raised on one 
rm 


Greatest —y of Herds Grass seed raised 


Best specimen of Native apples, not less that 


ey rns ea ornt 


2 it,) diffuse it far and wide, anda 


and 


prosperity for our schools, in which 
R—. 


To those who will present the best team of 


6.00 
4,00 
that 
and 


The inhabitants of no town are entitled to a pre- 


suc- 


John 


ay; Thomas Allen, Freeman; Svetson 


oxen, 


steers and heifers—Wm. Whittier, Chesterville; 


Adjudging Committee on sheep and swine.—Tho’s 


Geo. 


osiah 


Hinkley, Industry ; Lendeli S. Caswell, Farming- 
On Plowing Match, and town Team.—Elisha 


Fos- 


Com- 


miltee on Stock. 


PREMIUMS PROPOSED ON CROPS. 
The committee on crops would recommend the 


, 


3,50 


Best crop of burnt land wheat on uot less than 


{ 1,00 | 
lo the farmer who exhibits the greatest ski!! 
in managing the production of crops, stock, 
and all other produce of the farm, together 


with the enclosures 7.00 | 
2d best 6.00 | 
3d best 5,00 | 


Adjudging Commitlee.s 
On wheat, corn, barley, rye, beans, peas, oats and 
peas, oats, and garden seeds. Beniamin Herrick, 
Posten Daniel Storer, Carthage ; John Trask, 
Sharon fe sy : 










grass seed, native and engrafled fruit, melons, bees, 
honey, seed corn, early peas.—Johu H. Willurd, | 
Wilton ; Henry Hunter, Strong; Enoch Craig, 
Freeman. . 
On Farms.—Joseph Dyar, Jr, Phillips; Adam 
Clark, Strong ; Jackson Fuller, Jay. 
EDWARD FULLER, ) , 
JOHN DYER. Standing Com-, 
NATH’L GREENWOOD, § ° Crops Se. 


ON MANUFACTURES. 


The standing comm ttee on manufactures for | 
the year 1842, recommend the following sums to | 
be awarded w premiums at the next cattle show 
and fair of said society ; viz. 


Best pair cart wheels with rims from four to five 





Best specimen of cabinet furniture having 


regardto usefulness, beauty and durability 2,00) 
2d best 1,50 | 


Best specimen of ¢alf skins not less than six 





Best specimen of neats Jeather not less than 

three sides 1,00 
B>st sole leather, not less than two sides 100| 
Best saddle and bridle 1,00 | 
Best harness 1,50 | 
Best calf skin boots, sewed 1,00 | 
Best do pegged 75) 
Best thick boots, sewed 1,00 | 
Best do. pegged 09 | 
Best specimen of fulled cloth, not less than ten™= + 

yards 1.50 | 
Qd 1,00 | 
Best specimen of pressed cloth, woolen or 

worsted 1,00 | 
Best woolen yarn not less than one Jb. 90 | 
Best worsted yarn, | |b., three threaded 75 | 
Best hearth rug 75 
2d best 50 | 
Best carpet not less than 20 yarde 200 | 
2d best 1,50 | 
Best counterpane, 75 | 
2d best 50 | 
Best woolen coverlet 1,25 | 
2d best 75 
Best woolen hose 0 | 
Best worsted hose 00 | 
Best cotion hose $29 | 
Best linen hose 50 | 
Best woolen or worsted shawl 575 | 
2d best 50 
Best specimen of Diaper 1,00 
2d best 75 
Best specimen linen thread, not less than half 

a pound vr 
Best specimen sewing silk, 75 
Best specimen straw bonnets not less than 

three 1,00 

Best specimen of straw hats for men or boys 75) 
Best lace veil 0 | 
Best caps, men’s or boy’s, not less than six 1,00 
Best half dozen napt and brush hats 1,00 
Best walking shoes, womens, 50 
Best kid slippers 0 
Best silk bonnets, 3 in number 50 


Tv the millman who shall exhibit a barrel of | 

the best flour of his own manufacture, hav- 

ing regard to the greatest quantity per bushe! 3,00 
2d best 2,00 
3d best 1,00 | 
Best half dozen hoes 1.50| 





00 | 2d best 1,00 | 


Adjudging Committees. 

On farming utensils and al! kiads of emith’s work. 
—Thomas Parker, Farmington; Jonathan Russ, 
New Sharon; Co'lins Lovejoy Jr. Caesterville. 

On butter, cheese and floor.—Lafayette Perkins, 


4,50 | Jos, Titcomb, Farmington ; Elnathan Pope, Avon. 


On cart wheels, carriages and cabinet work.—A. 
B. Casweil, L. M. Willisms, Farmington ; N. T 


2,50 Allen, Indostry. 


On leather and all articles mgnufactured of leath- 


2.50 | or.—Josiah Prescott, Philips; Joseph Knowlton, 
2,50 Farmington : Joshua Adams, Farmington. 
2,00) On lady’s manufuctures and all articles not be- 
3.0 | fore specified—-Wm. Dickry, Strong ; Dr. Jobn 
2,90 Barker, Wilton, E. C. Rolfe, Farmington. 


f 


(G No premium will be awarded on ariicles 
not manufactured in the county or that have not 


2,50 been manufactured since the last show and fair. 


3.50] “HS. NICKERSON, 9 Standing Commit 
2.00 JOHN CHURCH, tee on Manufac- 
s9| DAVID C. MORRILM, tures &e. 


Greatest quantity of Garden Seeds of the best 


Incidental committee. 
NEWTON LINSCOT—H. B. TITCOMRB, 


4,00| WM. ELDRIDGE,—A. G. WHEELER.—BEN. 
3,00 | ALLEN. 


2,00 JOSIAH PERUAM, Jr. 


3,0( 


1,50 1.8 sSwirFT, 
| 


ALBERT SHAW, 
WM. COTHREN, 
WM. ELDRIDGE, Jj 


Trustees. 





It 1s r@Mfarked as a fact in all records of the sen- 
sons, that those years when the spring has been back- 
ward, and the winter severe, have proved fruitful. 
If this be true, we may expect a very prosperous 
harvest this year. 





3,00} Zord Oil.—The value of this article manufac- 
2,00 | tured at’ Cincinnati last year, was $75,000. The 
3,00 


best quality now sells at75 cents per gallon—poor, 
45 a 50 cents. 





de: ns ordere. We have satisfied ourselves that 
by carefully examining the contents of this one book, 
we should be prepared not merely to pass an exam- 
ivation, but actusily to undertake the office of pub- 
ic examiner in any or all of the several crefis and 


| nysteries of the farm-builder, the weather-seer, the 


hedge- planter, the ducher, the drainer, the plough- 
man, the cattle-feeder, the stock-buyer, the drover, 
the pig-killer, the fat cattle seller, the butcher, the 
miller, and the grieve or general overseer of the 
farm. We know not what other gentle crafis the 
sti!) unpublished parts of the work may hereafier 

hye; but so taiihfally and so minvtely, in gev- 
era 80 clearly, and witli so mich apparent eujoy- 
ment, does the author enter into the detatia of the 
above lines of life, that we have been deceived {we 
Suppose) into the persuasion that Mr, Stephens 
must, iv his lifetime, have “played many parts”— 
that be has himself, as occasion offered, or as work 
fell in his way, engaged in every one of these as 
well as of the other varied occupations it falis in 


| his way to describe. 


How, otherwise, for instance, should he so well 
understand the duvwes and habits, and sympathize 
with the privations and simple enjoyments, of the 
humble and way-worn drover ? 

“A drover of sheep should always be provided 
with a dog, as the numbers and nimbleness of sheep 
render it iinpossible for one man to guide a capric- 


inches and axle 3,00 | tous flock along a road subject to many casualties ; 
Qd best. 2,00 | not a young dog, who is apt to work and bark a 
Best single horse wagon 3,00 | great deal more than is necessary, much to the an- 
Qd best 2,00 | noyance of the sheep—but a knowing cautious tyke. 
Best ox yokes not less than three 1,00| The drover should have a walking-stick, a useful 
Best bows ,50 | instroment at times in turning a sheep disposed to 
Best half dozen rakes ,50 | break off trom the rest. A shepherd's plaid he will 
Best half dozen pitch forks ,75 | find to afford comfortable protection to his body from 
Best half dozen manure forks 1,00 | cold and wet, while the mode in which it is worn 
Best 1-2 dozen horse shoes 1,00 | !eaves his limbs free for motion. He ehould carry 
Best half dozen narrow axes 1,50 | provision with him, such as bread, meat, cheese, or 
2d best 1,00 | butter, that he may take luncheor or dinner quietly 
Best broad axe .75 | beside his flock, while resting in a sequestered part 
Beet drawing shaveand framing chisels 1,00 | of the road ; and he may slake his thirst in the first 
Best specimen of horse shoeing 1,00 | brook or spring he finds, or purchaee a bottle of ale 
21 best ,75 | at a roadsid ale-house. ‘Though exposed ail day to 
Best cheese not less than 25 lbs 1,50 | the air, and even though he feel cold, he should 
2d best 1,00 | avoid drinking spirits, which only prodace tempor- 
3d best ,75 | ary warmth, and for a long time after induce chill- 


iness and languor. Much rather let him reserve 
the allowance of spirits he gives himself until the 
evening, when he can enjoy tt in warm toddy beside 


1,50|@ comfortable fire, before retiring to rest for the 


mght.”— Vol. ii. p. 89. 

Then how knowingly he treats of the fat upon the 
sheep: 

“The formation of fat in a sheep commences in 
the inside, the net cf fat which envelopes the intes- 
tines being first formed. After that, fat is seen on 
the outside, and first upon the end of the rump at 
the tail head, which continues to move on along the 
back, on doth sides of the spine to the bend of the 


| ribs, to the neck. Then it is deposited between 


the muscles, parallel with the cellular. Meanwhile 
it is covering the lower round of the ribs, descend- 
ing to the flanks, until the two sides meet under 
the belly, from whence it proceeds to the brisket or 
breast in front and the shaw behind, filling up the 
insice of the arm-pits and thighs. The spaces 
around the fibres of the muscles are the last to re- 
ceive a deposition of fat, but after this bas begun, 
every other part simultaneously receives ite due 
share, the back and kidneys receiving the most— 
so much so that the former literally becomes nicked, 
as it is termed ; that is, the fatis felt through the 
skin to be divided into two portions. When all 
this has been accomplished, the sheep is said to be 
fat or ripe.”—Vol. ii. p. 93. 

But the enjoyment of tracing the accumulating 
fat ia not enough for our author—as soon as his 
sheep is ripe, he forthwith proceeds to slanghter it; 
and though he describes every part of this process 
accurately, and with true profesetonal relish, coolly 
telling us, that “the operation is unattended with 
cruelty ;” yet we must be content to refer our rea- 
ders to the paseage (vol. ii. p. 96) as an illustration 
of bis skill in this interesting brauch of farm-surgery. 
He is really an amiable sheep-operator, our author 
—what placid benevolence and hatred of quackery 
aopear in his instructions—“Learn to slaughter gent- 
ly, dress the carcass neatly and cleanly, in as plain 
a manner as possible, and without flourishes.” 

But whisky-toddy and fat mutton are not the only 
things our author relishes. He must have been a 
farm-servant, living in a bothy, at least as long as 
he drove on the road or practiced surgery im the 
slaughter-house. After describing the form ser- 
vant’s wages and the mode of living, he thus ex- 
pands upon the subject of Scottish brose : 

“The oatmeal is usually cooked in one way, as 
brose. A pot of water is put on the fire to boil—a 
task which the men (in the bothy) take in turns; a 
handful or two of oatmeal is taken out of the small! 
chest with which each man provides himself, and 
pat into a wooden bow], which also is the plough- 
man’s property; and, on a hollow being made inthe 
meal, and sprinkled with salt, the boiling water is 
poured over the meal, and the mixture receiving a 
litle stirring with a horn-spoon, and the allowanete 
of milk poured over it, the brose is ready to be ea- 
ten ; and, as every man makes his own brose, and 
knows his own appetite, he makes jost as much as 
he can consume. * * * The fare is simple, 


and capable of supplying the loss of substance oc- 
casioned by hard labour: for I betieve that no clase 
of mea can endure more bodily fatigue for ten hours 
every day, than those ploughmen of Scotland who 
subsist on this brose three times a day.”—Vol. it. p. 
384. 

But if the life of the ploughman is familiar to our 
author, the work he has to do, and the mode of do- 
ing it well, and the reason why it should be done 
one way here, and another way there, are no less 
so, The unimitiated have no idea of the complicat- 
ed patterns which the ploughman works, according 
to the natore of the soil and the season of the year 
in which he labors. He may be “gathering up— 
ciown-and-furrow ploughing—casting, or yoking, or 
coupling ridges—casting ridges with gore furrows— 
cleaviny down ridges with or without gore furrows— 
plonghing two-ont-and-two-in—ploughing in breaks 
—cross-furrowing—angle-plonghing, ribbing, and 
drilling—or he may be preparing the land by feer- 
ing or striking the ridges.”—(Val. i. p. 464.) All 
these methods of turning up the land are cescribed 
and illustrated by wond-cute, and we are sure quite 
as effectually done upon paper as if the author had 
been explaining then: upon his own farm, guiding 
one of his own best ploughs, anderengihencd by a 
basin of good browe made from his own meal-chest. 

But the practical skill of: Stephens is not 
confined to the lower wa’ ra a ae life. 
The plovghman comet ine Gained Himself to be- 
come a stewart, that he nifty 4 liinted! fof the dradg- 
ery of working horses. He has then new duties to 
perform, which are thus generally described. 





and is as simply made, but it must be wholesome, — 





















































“The duty of the sfeward, or grice, as he is called 
in sume paris of Scowand, and oavy 
Consists in receiving al wstrucuend 
master, the farmer, which —s exe » yA py Swe 

under bis charge. e exerc 
Phe over tne plooghnen and field-work: ra, 

. + «+ bt is gis duty to enforce the comands 
of his master, and to cneck every d:viation from 
rectitude he may observe tw the servants agains. his 
jaterests. [tis not generally undersiood that he 
has control over the shepherd, the hedger, or the 
catiieman, who are stewards, In one sense, over 
their respecive departments ot labor. . . « He 
should aiways deliver the daily allowance of cora 
to the horses. He should be the first person oul of 
bed in the morning, and the last in at night, Ou 
iost farms, he suws the seed in spring, Superiatends 

the field- workers in the summer, tends the barvest- 
fields and builds the stacks in autumn, and thrashes 
tue corn with the mill, and cleana t with the win- 





should his importance be forgotten, a glance at this 
superabundant clothing will at once call it to mind. 
The Hofschulze wears nine ot these jackets, care- 
fully adjusted, that one may not cover the other. 
He can pay fur nine jackets, and his father and his 
grandfather wore nine jackets at every wedding and 
christening. Is it objected to him that his attire 
will cause insupportable heat, and will be extremely 
uncomfortable, what is his reply? He answers, 
that it is not worn for pleasure.” 

It is represented that at one period, a certain ma- 
licious character in Westphalia—an itinerant pley- 
er, attempted to introduce among the peasantry in 
one district a feeling of scepticism in regard to the 
faith of the nine jacket system, and suggested that 
siz would be sufficient! True to the tenacity of 





nowing-machive in winter. He keeps an account 
of the workpeople’s time, and of the quanuty of 
grain thrashed, consumed on the farm, and deliver- 


prejudice and ignorance, the Hofschuize is reputed 
to have answered as follows :— 
“ Well, then, if I follow this advice, I am to put 





ed to purchasers.” — Vol. i. p. 221. 

The practical man who reads the above detai! of 
the steward’s duties, will see atonce that mt must 
have been written by “one of themeelves;” and, by 
its correctness, will be abie to judge of the full faith 
which may be placed in the numerous other details 
upon every branch of practical farming with which 
the werk vow befure us is so full. 

We have brought prominently forward the above 
ex'racts in relation to the minulta@ of the farmer's 
lite—to the detailed practical knowledge wiich is 
so valuable to him, as being those upon which it 
appeared to us thata writer who was capable of 
getting up a book at all, mach more such a book as 
this professes to be, in reference to the higher 
branches of the farmers’ art, was most likely to fail. 
But these parts of the work are written not only 
knowingly and well but with an evident relish for 
the subject. Let us turn, therefore, to the more 
intelleciua! part of the book, and see how far this 
part of the task has been satiefactorily accom- 
plished. . F 

The Brook of the Farm is mainly intended as 
manual fur the master-farmer, accompanying him 
everywhere, and at every season of the year, coun- 
selling, guiding, and directing him in all his opera- 
tions. Buatithasa higher and more useful sim 
than merely to remind the practical agriculturist of 
what he already knows, It is fitted, without other 
nid, to teach the beginner nearly everything which 
it is necessary for him to know 1n order to take his 
place among the most intelligent practical men ; 
und to teach it precisely at the time, and in the or- 
der, in which it is most easy, most useful, and most 
interesting fur him to learn it. 

The beginner is supposed by Mr. Stephens to 
have undergone a previous course of instruction 
wonder a practical man, and to enter upon a farm of 
his own in the beginning of winter, This farm is 
a more or less naked and unimproved piece of land, 
without a farm-stead or farm-house, with few hedge- 
rows, and wholly undrained. On entering the farm, 
also, he has servants to engage, stock to buy, and 
implements to select. In all these difficulties, The 
Book of the Farm comes to his aid. The most 
useful, approved, and economical fourm of a farm- 
steading is pointed out. The structure of barns, 
stables, cow-houses, piggeries, liquid manure tanks, | 
poultry-yards, and every other appendage of the 
farm-‘souse ; and, finally, the most fi'ting construc- 
tion of the farm house itself, according to the size 
and situation of the firm, are discussed, cescribed, 
and explained. Plans and estimates of every ex- 
pense are added, and woodcuts illustrative of every 
less known suggestion. These are notcnly svffi- 
cient to guide the intelligent young farmer ‘on all the 
preliminary arrangements for his future comfort and 
success, but will, we are sure, supply hints to many 
older heads for the reconstruction or improvement 
of farm-steadings, heretofure deemed convenient 
and compl: te. 


( To be continued.) 





Traditionary Rules in Agriculture. 


That man is far behind the spirit of the age, who 
follows any system of husbandry or agriculture, 


‘lanother. Now I have come to my one jacket, and 


off the seventh, eighth and ninth. Then another 
will come, who is not pleas-d with the sixth, and 
another who does not find the fifth to his taste, and 
another who cannot abide the fourth, and so on. 
When I have got rid of my jackets down to the 
third, there will always be people who will object 
to this one, and friends who will even oppose the 
second, and there is no reasonable ground why I 
should refuse these people what I have granted to 


my coat over it. As I have begun with stripping, 
and as in the heat of summer, all clothing is incon- 
venient, I should carry the practice further, and 
fling off first my coat, and then my last jacket ; nay, 
if the heat were pretty powerful, I should throw off 
my shirt, too, and go about naked, like a plucked 
sparrow, which would be a most unseemly sight !” 
Thus it ever is with prejudiced minds—they will 
refuse to listen to the abandonment of a single tra- 
dition, lest an entirely new system will break in 
upon them, from the trial of which the force of 
long indulged ignorance and thoughtlessness dis- 
courages them. They wont consent to read— 
wont learn of others who do reaad—wont study for 
themselves, for it is difficult to study much without 
reading some, and so they proceed through life upon 
the nine jacket system, and complain that the bur- 
then and heat of agriculture are as toilsome and 
profitless as the labors of the tread-mill, which ut- 
terly incapacitates a man from making any head- 
way, although all the time busy, and ekes out only 
a scanty living at most. 

Let our people weigh with caution all the rules 
and practices that influence their pursuits, and 
abandon whatever has no better authority than 
mere tradition. Tradition is the roaring lion that 
stands in the pathway of true, enlightened enter- 
prise, the world over. Ss. 


MECHANIC'S ADVOCATE. 


An intelligent class car scarce ever be, as a class, vi- 
cious, never, as a class, indolent. * * * The new 
world of ideas ; the new views of the relations of 
things; the astonishing secrets of the physical 
properties and mechanical! powers disclosed 10 the 
well informed mind present a\tractions, which un- 
less the character is deeply sunk, are sufficient to 
counterbalance the taste for frivolous or corrupt 
pleasures.—Everett. 

















Mitchell's Patent Fire Pase: 
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And no doubt many who are push 
war to the knife, while employed a 
pense to legislate for the good of the 
they are very patriotic, and are la 
ple under lasting obligation to 
such sacrifices and showing so mu 
der to relieve the country from its 
provided they can do it by riding i 
the necks of their political opponents a1 
heavens with their shouts of vi 
both seem determined that relief shall 
way or not at all. ee: 

How !ong will an honest, hard laboring 
ry suffer themselves to be thus cajoled, 
ceived by the idea that the most zealous and noisy 
partizan is the most suitable man in the community 
to manage the ship of State, and at time too, 
when party strife & animosity are the tery rocks on 
which she is in the greatest danger of foundering ? 

The first and principal inquiries which Jefferson 
thought it necessary to make respecting a candidate 
for office, were, “is he honest ?—is he capable ?— 
is he true to the constitution?” But how many men 
would now give their votes for a candidate with 
whose political character they were unacquainted, 
even if an angel from heaven should answer the 
above inquiries in the affirmative, unless they could 
learn whether he were a sound whig, or a sound 
democrat ! as the case might be ? The most im- 
portant questions respecting a candidate now, are, 
“js he a thorough whig ?—or is he a thorough dem- 
ocrat?—is he popular?—will he run well ?—wiil 
his election or appointment essestially strengthen 
the party ? 

Some of my views respecting the evils resulting 
from this course you have published (Jan. 14th.) 
And I am happy to perceive from the tone of some 
of your correspondents, that parfy spirit which has 
for years bound the whole nation as by a spell, to 
the chariot wheels of two belligerent parties, is be- 
ginning to loose its hold upon fhe community. And 
I rejoice that the “aged with whom is wisdom,” are 
disposed to speak out on thig subject. One egregi- 
ous blunder, in my estimatign, has been in selecting 
so many mere saplings, on acconnt of their brilliant 
acquirements, or in other words, their flippancy in 
using the stereotyped party slang of the dav, but 
who are mere novices in practical knowledge, 
to manage the “ship of State,” to the exclusion of 
more mature and better disciplined minds. 

The sturdy farmer and mechanic have been 
styled the “bone and muscle of the nation.” Now 
what we need at this critical period, is a large pro- 
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We have been much pleased by the examination 
of a new arrangement of the principles of the stove, 
invented and patented by R. Mircuext, Esq., of 





merely because his father followed it before him, 
and without looking into the reason or propriety of 


Portland. 
In external appearance you see a very neat Fire 


portion of bone and muscle, and a smaller proportion 
of soap-locks in our civil government. Then, it 
mizht be expected to prosecute more efficiently the 
noble design of its institution. But how to effect 
this change is the question; and on that I should like 


it, or reflecting on its susceptibility of improve-| frame, with a glazed closed door in front, through | to make a few remarks but must reserve them for 


ment. It is is not reverence for example, but igno- | which the light of the fire shines cheerfully and | another paper. 


rance of improvement, that influences a man to do | 
60. 

Tradition subsists upon prejudice, and prejudice 
upon ignorance, in most every instance where it ex- 
ists at all. A rule founded in reason, does not par- 
take of tradition, any more than a mathematical 
solution. That is strictly traditional which justifies | 
itself by reference to what has been done, or said, 
in times past, and not by an appeal to its own in- 
herent, inseparable nature and reason. 

Most men have more or less aptness at perceiv- 
ing and appreciating the ridiculous and nonsensical, 
when they see it in others. And yet in themselves, 
they will tolerate unsuspectingly not only that 
which is harmlessly ridiculous, but which is most 
injuriously so, especially in matters pertaining to 
their daily pursuits. All men are obnoxious to this 
criticism, who practice upon any system merely be- 
cause their fathers did it before them, or, who adopt 
and pursue any practice without looking into the 
reason of it sufficiently to be assured that it is the best 
which the case admits of. 

In agricultural pursuits, especially, there is much, 
very much that is practiced mainly upon the author- 
ity of by-gone days; and while, and wherever this 
is so, but small progress towards improvement will 
be accomplished—ignorance will remain stationary, 

instead of giving place to intelligence, and poverty, 
or a scanty livelihood at best, will characterize the 
result. The man who neglects to read and study 
respecting the different modes of managing a farm, 
and to compare the advantages of the one with 
those of the other, and to avail himself of the im- 
provements which are elicited by the efforts of oth- 
ers engaged in the same pursuit, is the dependent 
of ‘tradition, and, although he may not suspect the 
cause of it, he will find his business a constant 
struggle and hardship, Few things will go easily 
with him—prosperity will constantly appear to him 


brightly. It is in reality, however, a stove set in 
the chimney, and so arranged that there is first a 
chamber or main body in which the coal or wood 
is placed, and there shut in by sliding doors glazed 
with plates of mica. A hearth projects out in the 
usual way, and beneath it is another chamber or 
cavity in which 1s placed a vessel of water, the 
slow evaporation of which moistens the atmosphere 
sufficiently to prevent that dry, unpleasant heat 
which stoves are apt to produce. By turning cir- 
cular slides in the hearth, the heat is suffered to 
escape into the room, and thus not only warins the 
room more rapidly, but affords an excellent chance 
for warming the feet—an advantage not found in 
the common stove. By turning a damper, any 
quantity of cold air is admitted into the main body 
of the stove below the coals, and thus makes such 
a draft as you need. By turning another damper, 
the whole heat may be allowed to escape up the 
chimney in old fashioned style. By closing this 
and turning another, the heat will be sent through 
the upper half of the stove, and by closing this and 
opening another, it may be sent down to the bottom 
and then up near the sides before it reaches the 
chimney. In addition to this, by stopping the chim- 
ney in the story above, the heat may be sent 
through a similar stove, in the chamber, and thus 
thoroughly warm another room by the surplus heat 
on its march up chimney. Mr. Mitchell, the in- 
ventor, thinks he could warm twenty rooms one 
above another in this way by a single fire in the 
lower room, and we have no doubt he could.— 
When the stove is placed above a cellar, it may be 
set upon an arch, and by having a trap door at the 
bottom of the grate, the ashes may be emptied in 
a second into the ash pit below, where they will be 
kept completely safe unt] taken out. 

The whole invention and arrangement makes one 





an up-hill business, scarcely repaying the effort 
that it costs. 

There is a story told of the Westphalia peasantry, 
which illustrates well the folly of clinging to tra- 
ditional rules and observances. There, many farms 
constitute what is called a peasantry, which is ordi- 


narily called by the name of the oldest and most 


distinguished of the number. The first rank, as a 


necessary Consequence is accorded to the proprietor 
of this farm. He is called the Hofechulz of the 
peasantry. The importance of this man, we are 
informed by observant writers, is immense in his 
own district, and he is fully aware of it. “This 
dignity rests on prejudice, and he fosters prejudice, 
carefully defending it against the inroads of trouble- 
* some inquiry, for he is too clear headed a man (or- 
dinarily) not to perceive what is his true foundation, 
The order prescribed by tradition must be pre- 
served to its full extent; every ceremony, and 
there are many of them, must be performed exact- 
ly as forefathers have directed ; for if one step de- 
viate from the right path, who knows what may 


follow ?” 


The glory of a Westphalia farmer, we are also 
told, is the nuinber of jackets he wears on a great 


occasion; “these are the index of his wealth; 


of the neatest, most safe, efficient and economical 
structures for warming houses, that we have ever 
seen, and we have no doubt will come extensively 
into use. 





Party Polities. 
Bone and muscle, vs Soaplocks. 

Messrs. Epirors :—It has often been said, and 
very truly, that “ Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty.” In a Republican Government, like ours, 
where not only the superstructure in its details, 
but the very foundation itself rests merely upon the 
will of the multitude, a will which received its 
most prominent characteristics amid the exciting 
scenes of a Revolution, and bordering hard, at least, 
upon the love of change, and becoming every year 
more and more excitable ; the sentence above, is 
most emphatically true. But that vigilance which 
is the price of liberty, does not consist ina watch- 
fulness or zeal, however fervent, which can see no 
safety for the country except in the triumph of a 
particular party, and no danger except in its defeat, 

Never were politicians louder in their profes- 
sions of attachment to our civil institutions, and 
never (professedly) more ready to sacrifico them- 


E. Fatrrrevp. 
Aroostook, April 1843. 





Philosophy in Sport. 
CHAPTER VII. 
(Continued.) 


‘I would rest my faith upon a rock,’ replied 
Mr. Seymour; ‘the caves of Buckland (13) 
have done more towards supporting the Mo- 
saic account of the deluge,than all the medals 
of the virtuoso. Fossils, in truth, are tothe 
geologist, what medals are to the antiquary, 
preserving arecord cof events which must 
otherwise have perished in the stream of 
time.’ 

Mr. and Mrs, Seymour and the vicar by 
this time arrived at the Wernerian Temple, 
where having discussed several points con- 
nected with its objects, Mr. ‘'waddleton gave 
an account of Major Snapwell, whose history 
created considerable interest, and determined 
Mr. Seymour to call at Ivy Cottage, and 
invite its inmate to the lodge. 





(13.) The geological researches of Doctor Buck- 
land, have been long directed by a desire to accumu- 
late facts to prove that there must have been a uni- 
versal inundation of the earth; and in his inaugural 
vecture, he has presened us with asummary of 
such facts which, to use his own expression, wheth- 
er considered collectively or separatively, present 
such a conformity of proofs, tending to es:ablish the 
universality of a recent inundation of the earth, as 
no difficulties or ob ections that have hitherto arisen 
are in any way sufficient to overrule. The facts 
are as follow. 

“I. The general shape and position of hillz and 
valleys, the former having their sides and surfaces 
universally modified by the action of vivlent waters 
and presenting often the same alternation of salient 
and retiring angles, that mark the course of a com- 
mon river; and the latter, in those cases which are 
called valleys of denudation, being at with 
such phenomena, as show them to owe exis- 
tence entirely toexcavation, under the action of a 
flood of waters, 

Il. Ihe almost universal confluence and sue- 
cessive inosculations of minor valleys with each 
other, and final termination of them all in some 
main trunk, which conducts their waters to the sea; 
and the rare interruption of their courses by tran- 
verse barriers producing lakes. 

IIf. The occurrence cf detached insolated mas- 
ses of horizontal strata called oulliers, at cunsidera- 
ble dis.ances from the beds of which they ance ev- 
idently formed a continuous part, and from which 
they have been separaicd at a recent period, by 
deep and precipitous valleys of denudation, 

IV. The immense deposits of gravel that occnr 
occasionally on the summit and slopes of hills, and 
almost universally in valleys over the whole world; 
in situations to which no torrents of rivers that are 
now in action could ever have drifted them. 

V. The nature of this gravel, being in part com- 
posed of the wreck of the neighboring hills, and 
partly of fragments and blocks that have beer trans- 
ported from very distant regions. . 

VI. The nature and 


remains peculiar to this them being 
identical ee ga ehaspeiggl wm | 
species that now exist. and very 








selves or their indvidual interests on the altar of 





later period than the delege; and certawly there 1s 


suould be inclined to attribute them even to a much 
not should 


VII. The total impossibility of referring any one 
of these appearances te tes Giant of aaticns 
modern rivers, or any other causes, that are now, 
or appear ever to have been, in activ, since the re- 

uvian waters. 

VIII. ‘The analogous occurrence of similar phe- 
nomena, in almost all the regions of the world that 
have hitherto been scientifically investigated, pre- 
senting a series of facts that are unifurmly consis- 
tent with the hypothesis of a contemporaneous and 
diluvial origin. 

IX. The perfect harmony and consistency in the 
circumstances of those tew chanzes that now 
on fe g.the formation of ravines and gravel by 
mountain torrents; the limited depth, and coatinoal 
growth of peat bug, the formation of tufa, sand- 
banks, deltas, coral reefs, and streams of lava; and 
the filling ap of lakes, estuaries, and marshes,) with 
the hypothesis which dates the commencement of 
all such operations, at a period not more ancient 
than that winch our received chronulogies assign 
w the deluge.” 

In the co‘Jection and arrangement of the forego- 
ing facts, we discern the operations of a mind labo- 
rious in researc!; and so logically constituted as to 
be enabled ro separate the strong proofs from the 
weaker and lesser important matier with which 
they are mixed up; bnt we have now to view the la- 
bours of Dr. Buckland in a very different ligh'; we 
have to regard him no longer asthe able reasoner 
upon known phenomena, but as the original discov- 
erer of new facts; highly important in their inferen- 
ces, and ca'culated to furnish additional support to 
the theory, of which he isso powerful an advo- 
cate. 

In the year 1822, Dr Buckland read a memoir 
befure the Royal Suciety, announcing the discovery 
ofa singular cave at Kirkdale in Yorkshire. con- 
taining an of fossil teeth 
the og el hi mus, bear, tiger, 
and hyena, and sixteen other animals; with a view 
of five similar caverns in various parts of England, 
and others on the continent. For this important 
paper, the society awarded to its author their Cop- 
ley medal; ana it constitutes the basis of a later 
and much more extended work,entitled “Retiqurae 
Dicuvianz; or observations on the Organic R-- 
meins cuntained in Caves, Fisanres, and Dilavial 
Gravel, and on other Geological Phenomena, attest. 
ing the action of a Universal Deluge, By the Rev. 
W. Bockcanp, B. D. F. R. S. &c.” 

Kirkdale is situated about 25 miles N. N. E. of 
the city of York, between Helmsley and Kirby 
Moorside, near tbe point at which the east base of 
the Hambleton hills, looking towards Scarborough, 
subsides into the vale of Pickering, and on the south 
extremity of the mountainous Cistricts known by 
the name of the Eastern and Cleveland moorlands. 

The substratum of this valley in a mass of strati- 
fied clay, identical with that which at Oxford and 
Weymouth reposes on a similar limestone to that 
of Kirkdale, and containing, subordinitely, beds of 
inflammable bituminoug shale, like that of Kime- 
ridge in Dorsetshire. Its south boundary is formed 
by the Howarden hills, and by the elevated escarp- 
ment of the chalk, that terminates the Wolds to- 
wards Scarborough. fits north frontier is compo- 
sed of a bed of limestone, extending east ward thirty 
miles from the Hambleton hills, near Helmsley, to 
the sea at Scarborough, and varying in breath from 
four to seven miles, this !imestone is intersected 
by a succession of deep and parallel valleys (called 
dales,) through which the foilowing rivers from the 
moorlands pass down southwards the vale of Pick- 
ering, viz. the Rye, the Rical, the Hodge Beck, 
the Dove, the Seven Beck, and the Costa; their 
united streams fall into the D:rweut above New 
Malton, and their on'y outlet is by a deep gorge, 
extending frem near this towa downto Kirkham, 
the stoppage of which would at once convert the 
whole vale of Pickering into an immense island 
take; and before the excavation of which, it is pro- 
bable that such a lake existed, having its north 
border nearly along the edge of the belt of limestone 
just described, and at no great distance from the 
inouth of the cave at Kirkdale. 

The position of the cove is at the south and lower 
extremity of one of these dales at the point where 
the river falls into the vaie of Pickering. It occurs 
in that species of limestone rock which is usually 
perforated by irregular holes and caverns intersec- 
ting them in ail directions. The abundance of 
such cavities in the limestone of the vicinity of 
Kirkdale is evident from the fact of the engu!fment 
of several of the rivers above enumerated in the 
curse of their passage across 1'; and it is important 
to observe, that the elevation of the Kukdale cave 
above the bed of tbe Hodge Beck, being nearly 
80 feet, excludes the possibiliy of our atrib- 
uting the muddy sediment we shall find it to contain 
to any land flood, or extraordiaury rise of the wa- 
ters of this, or of any other riveria the neighbour- 
hood. 

But let us explore the interior of this cavern. It 
was not till the summer of 1821, that the existence 
of any animal reaains, or of the cavern containing 
them, was suspected. At this time, in continuing 
the operations of a large quarry, the workmen ac- 
cidentally intersected the mouth of a long hole, 
closed externaliy with rubbish, and overgrown with 
grass and bushes. As this rubbish was removed 
befure any competent person had examined it, it is 
not certain whether it was composed of diluvial 
gravel and rolled pebbles, or was simply the debris 
that had fallen from the sofier portions of the strata 
that lay above it; the workmen, however, who re- 
moved it, aad some gentlemen who saw it, assured 
Dr. Buck!and that it was composed of gravel and 
sand. In the interior of the cavern our indefatiga- 
bie geologist could not find a single rolled pebble, 
nor has he ever seen one bone, or fraginnt of bone, 
that bore the slightest mark of having been rolled 
by the action of water. 

The original entrance is said to have been very 
small, and having been filled up as above described, 
there could not have been any admission of exter 
nal air through it to the interion of the cavern. 
Nearly 30 feet of its outer extremity have now 
been removed, and the present entrance is a hole 
in the perpendicular face of the quarry, about three 
feet high and five feet broad, which it is only pose- 
ible for a man to enter on his hands and knees, and 
which expands and contracts itself irregularly from 
two to seven feet in breadth, and two to fourteen 
feet in height. It is unnecessary to enter into far- 





ther details ; the reader, if he wishes more minute | of 


information, may consult Dr. Buckland’s work. 

On peste Ses the cave, the first thing observed 
was a sediment of soft mud or loam, covering en- 
tirely its whole bottom to the average depth of 
about a foot, and concealing the sudjacent rock or 
actual floor of the cavern. Nota particle of mud 
was found attached ei:her to the sides or roof; nor 
was there a trace of it adhering to the sides or up- 
per portions of the transverse fissures, or any thing 
to suggest the idea that it bad entered through them. 
The mud was covered by a stalagmytic crust, which 
had been formed by the dripping of water impreg- 
nated with calcareons matter, as is common in all 
the cavities of limestone ; but it is important to re- 
mark, that reat be Mea any rn Gy oy halt mud 
with any repea , but simply a 
partial it of the deka hedias beneath ; so 
that the mud was encased, like meat in a pie, with 
an upper and under crust. It was chiefly in the 


lower part of the earthy sediment, and in the cal- 
careous matter beneath it, that the animal remains 
were found. 

Inthe whole extent of the cave, only a very few 
large bones have been discovered that are tolerab!y 













void space above, have become thinly covered with 


calcareous drippings, whiist the:r lower extremities 
have no such incrustation, and have «1 adher- 
en im- 


ing to them the wud ia which they have 
bedded. 


The effect of the loam and stalagmyte in preserv- 
ing the bones from decomposition, by protecting 
them from all access of atmospheric air, has been 


Sada 

workmen, in first discovering the bones at 
Kirkdale, supposed them to have belonged to cattle 
that died by a murrain in this district a few years 
ago, and they were for some time negiccted, and 
thrown on the roads with the common limestone ; 
they were, at length, noticed by Mr. Harrison, a 
medical gentlereen in the neigh ,» and have 
since been collected and deposited in various pri- 
vate and public museums. The teeth and bones 


elephant, 
deer, hare, rabbit, water-rat, mouse, raven. pigeon,ark, 
snipe, and a smail species of duck. 

he bottom of the cave, on first removing the 
mud, was found to be strewed all over, like a dog- 
kennel), from one end to the other, with hundreds of 
teeth and bones, or rather broken and splintered 
fragments of bones, of all the anim:|s above enum- 
erated ; scarcely a single bone has escaped fracture, 
with the exception of some of the more solid and 
hard bones of the foot ; on some of these bones, 
marks may be traced, which, on applying one to the 
other, appear exactly to fit the form of the canine 
teeth of the hywna that ocenr in the cave. The 
hyena’s bones have been broken, and apparently 
gnawed equally with those of the other animals. 
Heapa of small splioters, and highly comannuted, 
yet angular fragments of bone, mixed with teeth of 
all the varieties of animals above enumerated, lay 
in the bottom of the den, occasionally adhering to- 
gether by calcareous cement. Not one skull is to 
be found entire ; and it is so rare to find a large 
bone of any kind that has not heen more or less 

- ghinial ' 
pepe gt gheniaing still le-e| 

of an entire skeleton. The jaw-bones, also, even 
of the hyenas, are broken to pieces like the rest. 

It must already appear probable, from the facts 
above descrived, particularly from the comminuted 
and gnawed condition of the bones, that the cave at 
Kirkdale was, during a long succession of years, in- 
habited as a den by hyenas) and that they dragged 
into ite recesses the other animals, whose remains 
are found indiscriminately mixed with their own ; 
an hypothesis which is certainly strengthened by 
Dr. Buckland having found the excrement of the 
animal in the same cave. Shovld it be asked way 
we do not find, at least, the entire skeleton of the 
one or more hyenas that died last and left no sur- 
vivors to devour them ; we find a sufficient reply to 
this question, in the circumstance of the probable 
destruction of the last individuals by the waters of 
the deluge. On the rise of these, had there been 
any hyenas in the den, they would have rushed out, 
and fled for safety to the hills; and, if absent, they 
could not by any possibility have returned to it from 
the higher levels ; that they were extirpated by the 
catastrophe, iz obvious from the discovery of their 
bones in the diluvial gravel both of England and 
Germany. . 

The accumulating of these bones, then, appears 
to have been a process of years, whilst all the ani- 
nals in question were natives of this country. The 
general dispersion of bones of the same animals 
through the diluvian gravel of high latitudes, over 
a@ great part of the northern hemisphere, shows that 
the period in which they inhabited these regions 
was that immediately preceeding the formation of 
this gravel, and that they perished by the same 
waters which produced it. M. Cavier has, more- 
over, ascertained that the fossil elephant, rhinoce- 
ros, hippopotamus, and hyena, belong to species 
now unknown; and as there 1s no evidence that 
they have at any time, subsequent to the formation 
of the diluvium, existed in these regions, we may 
conclude that the period, at which the bones of 
these distinct speci+s were introduced into the cave 
at Kirkdale was buofore the deinge. 

Thus the phenomena of this cave seems refera- 
ble to a period immediately antecedent to the gen- 
eral deluge, and in which the world was inhabined 
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Wueart Cror iw Canana.—Mr. Charles Butler 
a correspondent of the British American Cultiva. 
tor, says :— 

“I have now been ten years in Canada, and have 
cultivated wheat to a considerable extent, say from 
forty to fifty acres per annum. My own experi. 
ence gives eighteen bushels to the acre as 4, ar. 
erage crop. Last year I had fifty acres, Producin 
only twelve bushels, but the spring wheat kept . 
weight of sixty pounds.” 


New Publications, 


We have received from the publishers’ agent in 
Portland, Mr. Geonor Coumanx, No.5 of the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Magazine, from the press of T. H. Carter 
and Co., Boston. This number sustains its prede- 
cessors in both character and variety of contents, 
Price 124 cents single numbers. 


Tae Meoicat News ayo Liwaanr, for May, or 
No. 5, has come to hand; 1, per annum in ad- 
vance. Published by Lea and Buaxcaann, month. 
ly—a cheap, instructive and entertaining publica. 
tion. Where are Messrs. L. and B's publication of 
the Encyclopedia of Geography, the first number of 
which came to hand and was noticed by us? We 
have seen no subsequent number. Has the publi- 
cation been suspended? We hope not, as it isa 
work worthy of liberal support, and of extended 
circulation. 





Tne Foreres Cuttivaror, for March, a repub- 
lication of Foreign periodicals on Farming, Gar- 
desing and Floriculwre, has ¢ome to hand, and is, 
like its predecessors, replete with valuable articles. 
We know no agricultural monthly in the country 
that is designed to cover the field which this occu- 
pies, or better calculated to do good to the cause 
of agriculture in the U. States. We hope it will 
be liberally supported, and feel thus far authorized 
to commend it to our friends. 

Tae Amertcan Ratt Roap Jounnat anv Mr- 

cuanic’s Macazine, for January, February, April, 
and May, has come to hand. We have duplicates 
for January, but the March number is missing, which 
we will thank the editors to send. 
This publication was commenced eleven years 
ago, and then there were but about one hundred 
miles of railroad completed and in use in the Uni- 
ted States. It was also the first Journal published, 
as far as is known, devoted to Internal Improve- 
ments, and preceded its earliest successor by sey- 
eral years. During these eleven years it has been 
a repository of full and correct information regard- 
ing the progress of railroads, and also of such im- 
provements and inventions as have any relation to 
the general subject of Internal Improvement. Since 
its commencement the miles of railroad completed 
and in use have increased from 100 to about 5000 
miles, and upon an invested capita! of about 100 
millions of dollars The country has changed from 
importing all the locomotives used on our roads, to 
that of supplying them all, and also supplying a 
demand from abroad of a large number. That the 
Rail Road Journal has contributed largely to en- 
lighten and encourage the public judgment and 
confidence in this class of employment is undenia- 
ble; and no person connected with Rail Roads, 
and no Civil Engineer in the country can afford to 
be without it. To be without it, to say the least, 
argues badly for his intelligence and enterprise. 








by land animals, almost all bearing a generic, and 
many a specific resemblance to those which now ex- 
ist ; but eo completely has the violence of that tre- 
mendous canvulsion destroyed and remodelled the 
form of the anted:luvion surface, that it is only in 
caverns that have been protected from its ravages, 
that we may hope to find undisturbed evidence of 
events in the period immediately preceeding it. 
The bones already described, and the calcareous 
matter formed before the introduction of the dilu- 
vial mud, are what Dr. Buckland considers to be 
the products of the period in question. It was in- 
deed probable, before the discovery of this cave, 
from the abundance in which the remains of similar 
species occur in superticial gravel beds, which can- 
not be referred to any other than a dilnvial origin, 
that such animals were the antediluvian inhabitants 
not only of this country, but general'y of all those 
northern latitudes in which their remains are found 
(bat the proof was imperfect, as :t was possible that 
they might have been drified or fluated hither by 
the waters from the warmer regions of the earth,) 
but the facts developed in this charnel-house of the 
antediluvian forests of York-shire, demonstrate that 
there was a long succession of years,in which the 
el-phant, rhinoceros, and hippopetamns, had been 
the prey of the hyenas, which, like themselves, in- 
habited England in the period immediately preceed- 
ing the formation of the diluvisl gravel. Having 
thas far described the principal facts to be observed 
in the interior of this cave, Dr. Buckland proceeds 
to point out the chronological inferences that may 
be derived from the state of the bones, and of the 
mud and stalagmyte that accompany them, and to 
extract the following detail of events that have been 
going on successively within this curious cave : 
First, There appears to have been a period (and 
if we may form our estimate trom the smal! quan- 
tity of stalagmyte now found on the actual floor of 
the cave, a very short one,) during which this aper- 
ture in the rock existed in its present state, but was 
not tenanted by the hyenas. 
The second period was that during which the 
the stalac- 


cave was inhabited by the hyenas, 
tyte and stalagmyte were still forming. 

The third period is that at which the mud was 
riod of the deluge. Aenaeare eg 8 


tion that produced universally the diluvial gravel. 

The fourth period is that during which the stal- 
ed eke. muaharemer btm: the upper sur- 
face of the 


It is now conducted by G. C. Smarrren and 
D. K. Mixon, and published in the city of New 
York monthly, at $3 per annum, or two copies for 
$5 in advance. We shall notice this work further 
hereafter, as we class it among the works of stand- 
ard worth and enduring usefulness to maakind. 
Among the first and popular views advocated by 
the Journal, are those of low fares upon the roads. 
The true policy of the proprietors in this respect 
is beginning tobe appreciated, and we hope that 
the idea of forcing the public to pay the utmost 
that public forbearance will allow, regardless of 
the reciproca] and mutual interests of proprietors 
and the travelling public, will be abandoned on 
every road. 


Tue Foreses Qvanterty Review, for April, 
republished by Joseru Mason, City of New York, 
has cometo hand. The contents are of the high- 
est order for entertainment and instruction. They 
are entitied as follows :— 
Article 1 Immerman’s Munchausen. 

“ 2 Schlosser’s Hist’y of the 18th Century. 
3 George Herwegh’s Poems. 
4 Von Lang’s Autobiography. 
5 French Poetry and Translation. 
6 Kohl's Hundred Days in Austria. 
7 The Politics and Verses of Lamartine. 
8 Facts and feelings from the life of 

Steffens. 
“ 9 English History and Character on the 
French Stage. 

“ 10 Reminiscences of Arndt. 
“ 11 Balcoe on the Newspapers of Paris. 


“ Moeser’s Collected works. 

“ Victor Hago’s Burgraces of the Rhine. 
.o 

“a 


sf & Ff. 


14 The Comedies of Plautus. 
15 The Mysteries of Paris, by Eugene 
Sue, 
“ 16 The Answer of the Americar News 
Paper Press, and short Reviews of recant publica- 
tions, Foreign Correspondence, and Miscellaneous 


Tae Farnmer’s Excrerorepia, No. 6 with a plate, 
has come to hand, from Mesers. Cary and Harr, 
the publishers, Philadelphia. Every additional 
number of this work confirms our first impression 


t of its great value for agriculturists throughout the 


country. It will be, when completed, an agricul- 
tural library within itself. Sixteen numbers will 


Dr. | complete it, price twenty five cents per number, 








which appear semi-monthly. Anxious as we are to 
get so useful a work into circulation we will for- 
ward subscriptions gratuitously for any of our #gvi- 
cultural friends—or they may be forwarded fre: of 
expense by Post Masters. 


Saxo’s Sansaranitta is an excellent, and we 
think the best preparation known, for all diseases of 
the skin and scrofulous complaints. We can from 








8. 
in , Pa. have quit 
octet atin oa 
to in vor, 
meetings and march throv the streets in process: 
ion, banners, music, 
































Thorn's Trial, 


The Supreme Judicial Court of this Site held an 
adjourned session in Portland last week, for the tri- 
al of Thomas Thorn and Louisa Wilsod for the 
murder of Elisha Wilson, at Hurpstell, last Febru: 
ory. After a good deat of challenging, a jury was 
ernpannelled sud the case by the County 
Auorney, A. Haines Eon, All three of the judges 
were on the bench. A large crowd of spectators 
were present. On Thursday witnesses were exam- 
ined, among whom were Doctors McKean, Lincoln 
end Cushman, who made a mortem examina- 
tion of the body of Wilwon. ‘The subsiance of their 
testimony was, that wer found a wound upon the 
head, which was undoubtedly the cause of his death, 
and which, in their opinion, could not have been 
caused by his falling from his bed upon a chair, as 
siated from the individuals who are indicted. 

From other witnesses, on succeeding days, the 
following brief histery of the affur seems to have 
been clivited, 

‘Thomas Thorn is a young man, about 24 years 
old; his mother lives near New York. Three or 
four years since he was at Llarpswell, when he form- 
ed an acquaintance with Mrs. Wilson, who was 
then unmarried, and has stated that she engaged to 
matry him. He aferwards went to sea, and during 
his avsence, she married Elisha Wilson, whose age 
at the time of his death was 38, her own being 22. 
Last fall, Thorn returned to Harpswell, and went to 
live with Benjamin Wilsen, brother of Elisha Wil- 
son, whuse wile is a sister to Thorn. Soon after, 
Beajamin Wilson moved into a part of the house 
occupied by Elisha, aod Thorn lett Benjamin's fam- 
ily, and weat to live with Elisha. 

On the morning of Februery 5, a little before 4 
o'clock, Benjamin Wilson, and several of the neigh- 
bors were called in, and found Elisha Wilson dead 
in his bed, with a fracture of the skull a little before 
the left ear. It was stated by Thorn and Mrs Wil- 
son who were the only individuals in the family ex- 
cept Wilson, that he had a dreadful fit in the night, 
and io his struggles fell, from the bed, and struck 
his head upun the top of a chair post, which pro- 
duced the wound, 2nd occasioned his death ; that 
they together took him from the floor, and put him 
into the bed, that he immediately died; when they 
called in the neighbors. The object of the govern- 
nent wus to show, that there was a revival of the 
attachment between Thorn and Mra Wilson, and 
that they united in compassing the death of Wilson, 
und @ variety of circumstances were detailed by 
different witnesses, supposed to have a hearing on 
this point. : 

The testimony was closed on Saturday morning, 
no witnesses were introduced for the delence ;—and 
F. O. J. Smith addressed the jury for five hours and 
a halt in behalf of the prisoner, On Monday, W. 
P. Fessenden Esq. addressed the Jury for about 
three hours on the same side. Both these gentle- 
men displayed great ingenuity. Their main object 
was to show the danger of trusting to circumstantial 
evidence ; and by a very critical examination of the 
testimony, to show that it was not sufficient to sub- 
stautiate the gui!t of the prisoner. 

The trial waa concluded on Monday of last week, 
by acharge from Chief Justice Wittman. The 
jury retired to their usual lodging place, being tn- 
structed not to bring in their verdict, in case of 
agreement, until the opening of the Court the next 
morning. 

On Tuesday morning, the Jury came into the 
Court Room about 10 minutes before 9. The pris- 
oner was brought in a few minutes alter. 

. The prisoner (says the Argus) appeared very de- 
pressed aud uneasy. His air of confidence and un- 
concero bad entirely disappeared, He had weigh- 
ing upon his mind, incubus-like, a premonition of 
what was sven to full with awlal sulemnity upon 
his ear. 

The names of the jur, having been called by the 
Clerk and the prisoner directed to stand and hold 
up his hand, the interrogatory was put, “What say 
you, Mr. Foreman, is the prisoner at the bar guilty 
or not guilty ?”” The foreman in a clear voice pro- 
nounced the awful word, GUILTY !! And so re- 
sponded al! his fellows. 

in the first or second degree, was the next inquiry. 
In the first degree ! 

The prisoner stood, during this trying scene, up 
firmly—evidently nerved for the worst. His coun- 
tenance did not vary from its deepest hue, as worn 
when he entered—and he took his seat at the con- 
clasion, as calmly as though the decision had been 
quite to the reverse of guilty of murder ! 

F.O. J. Smith, Esq. then stated that the prison- 
er's counsel proposed to except to the charge of the 
Chief Justice, end asked when the exceptivns shoul“ 
be filed. The Court replied, that exce stions would 
not lie in this case ,the full court having been present 
at the charge, but that there might be a motion in 
arrest of judgment, or fora aew trial. Such a mo- 
tion, it said, should be filed as soon as possible— 
and Mr. Smith said it should be done within the 
convenience of the Attorney General 

‘The prisoner was remanded to jail—and left the 
Court House, (alter carefully shutting the door of 
the prisoner's box after bim) with his usual firm 
slep. 

On Wednesday afternoon the motion * in arrest 
of judgment and for a new trial,’ was submitted. 
On Thursday morning the opinion of the Court was 
given, and the motion for a new trial was not 
granted, 

in the afternoon Chief Justice Whitman pro- 
nounced the sentence of the law as fullows— 

“Thomas Thora, the Court having considered of 
the offence whereof you stand convict, do order, 
that you be hanged by the neck until you be dead, and 
that autil this sentence be executed upow you, you 
be confined to hard labor in the State Prisun, situ- 
ated in Thomasior, in the Covaty of Lincoln, and 
that you stand committed in execution of this sen- 
tence.” 

On Sunday morning Torn sent for a Methodist 
Clergyman to converse with him on religivus sabjects. 


Trial of Louisa Wilsen, for the Murder of her 
Husband, Elisha Wi!lsen.—Mrs. Wilson was brought 
into Court for trial as soon as Thomas Thorn 
was withdrawn. The Argus says her appear- 
ance was modest but somewhat depressed. She 
was neatly dressed, and wore a dark straw bonnet, 
and dark colored shawl. She 1s a stout, healthy 
looking woman, of sundy complexion—and quite 
prepossessing in her personal appearance. Her fea- 
tures denote a quiet character, deficient indeed, of 
womanly energy. She would not be selected, 
among a crowd, as one who would ever be likely to 
fill the prisoner's box, charged with the fou!, an- 
natural crime of murdering her own husband! 

One hour was occopied in empannell.ng the jury 
—and the pannel (of thiety-six) was nearly exhaust- 
ed, when the twelve jurymen were declared select- 
ed, and the County Attorney opened for the Gov- 
eranent. After a full examination of the witnesses, 
it was stated by the Court that the evidence of- 
fered was altogether circumstantial, and inconsistent 
with the guilt of the prisoner—it showed that she 





-could not have been a participator—there was no 


evidence of connivance. If che was guilty at all, 
it mast have been as an accomplice after the fuet. 
Tvere was nothing to show that she aided or abetted. 
True, she made starements occasionally, in vegard tu 
the act, that do not comport with trath. This might 
have been in consequence of Thorn's influence, or 
fear for her own safety, &e. &e. 

The Jury, after an absence of about ten minutes, 
acquitted Mrs. Wilson. 

Afier her discharge Mrs. W. freely narrated the 
circumstances relating to the murder, so far as she 
knew them. She was awakened probably by the 
blow which killed her husband. She started up and 
discovered his head tossing about on the pillow ; she 
spoke to him but he did not answer; she gut a light, 
saw that he had been struck (with the pole of the 
axe, probably, as she saw it in the room, and it 
was not found afterwards,) and that the door which 
was closed the night before was open. She ran to 
call Benj. Wilson from the other part, when as she 
reached the entry, she saw Thorn standing on the 
stairs. Shesaid, “ You have killed Elisha.”’ .He 
give her a look that frightened ker, still more than 
the wus before, and threatened her, if she ever told 
that, he would kill her, and she wou!'d be considered 
equally guilty with him, if found out, and they 
would both be hung. By this means, he compelled 
her to return to the room and assist him to cover up 
the evidences of the deed. Thorn then invented 
the story which they were to tell, afler which the 
neighbors were called in. She states that Thorn 
never insinaated to ber that he had an idea of com- 
mitting the horrid crime, She was anxious to tell 
the whole before the Coroner's Inquest, and since, 
but was deterred from fear of Thore, and ignorance 
of the operations of the law. 

Tae above we gather principally from the Argus. 


Soar t FOREIGN. 
ht Maamer Great Western arrived at New 
ork on (12th ultjin the remarkably short 


ori 
Tbe news is Qiniziportade, The price of Cotton 


* 
Queen Victoria is well, arid onthe 25th of April 


young princess was given to the realm.” 
_In Parliament, Sir Robert iad aikdiaiee eomemer- 
Be sey ort ie Brazil had tailed: 
being warmly discussed. —— 
wt Great Britaiti is fo be launehed 


From the West Indies.—Frequent shocks of ari 
earthquake continue to be felt at Nevis, St. Lucia 
&e. A shock at Antigua on the 14 olt., caused 
much apprehension, The island of St. Vineent was 
suffering from drouth. The canes are burning, and 
the young planis dying. 

We understand that the island of Jamaica is this 
year infested with rats to the most extraordinary ex- 
tent, and that in some districts they are devouring 
the sugar canes like a swarm of locusts. 


Struck by Lightning.—During the heavy shower, 
Sunday evening Mr. Wm. Wharf of Litchfield. 
was struck by lightning under the following circum- 
stances.—He rose from bed during the height of 
the shower, and went to the fire-place to light a 
candle; while there the lightning struck the chim- 
ney, phssed down, struck Bice on the temple; passed 
down over his chest, bowels and right leg, leaving 
the body at the right ankle. His shirt was ripped 
open, as if cut with a knife, it was not burned at 
all, the stain of sulpher was left upon it. The skin 
upon his neck, chest and bowels was badly burned. 

is life was despaired of a few days, but we learn 
that he is now rapidly recovering.—Gardiner Ledg- 
er. 


Accident.—Mr. Amos Kelley, and his brother, 
Shubael B. Kelley, while engaged day before yes- 
terday in scraping the mast of their schooner, 
which lay at one of our wherves, fell to the deck, 
a distance of about forty feet. The elder, Amos 
Kelly, struck upon his head and shoulder, which 
fractured his skull, and broke his collar bone. He 
died in about twenty minutes. His brother was 
not injured at all. The deceased belonged to Har- 
wich, Mass., he was about thirty-five years of age, 
and has left a wife and three children to mourn his 
ultimely loss.—Gardiner Ledger. 











Vermont seems destined to become one of the 
sweetest States in the Union. Twenty thousand 
hhds. of maple sugar has been made there this sea- 
son. Value $1,000,000.—Don’t believe it. 


Parr’s Pills’ are threathened with a total eclipse. 
Ar ingenious quack is about to bring out a “Methu- 
selah Pill!” thereceipt having been handed down 
to him by his ancestors from the time of Noah! 


(G> Mr. John H. Loring of Groton, has two real 
“striped pigs,” and no mistake. There are ten 
pigs in the litter, about four weeks old. These two 
are brown with black stripes three fourths of an 
inch wide, running lengthwise from head to tail. 
Therest are white or speckled. The mother is 
white.—Tney are curious looking grunters but they 
are real striped pigs, live pigs, and promise to 
make good hogs. Let us hear from them again.— 
Mass. Ploug’man. 











The N.Y. Mirror says that Weshington Irving is 
about to write the life of Washington, and that the 
work will be issued with all the beauty of typogra- 
phy and all the splendor of embellishment, of which 
the art of the country is capable. 





The New York Aurora says, it is calculated by 
the best informed merchants in New York, that the 
Western Railroad has drawn from the natural! trade 
of that city, to Boston, about five millions of dollars 
within the last six months. 


Severe Hailstormin West Jersey.—The ice fell in 
lumps the size of pigeon’s eggs, for fifteen min- 
utes. On Thursday, at Hanover Furnace, Burling- 
ton county. The windows of the place were al) 
broken, and the buds were stripped from many of 
the trees. 


Counterfeiters Arrested.—In Salem, on Tuesday, 
we learn from the Argus, two young men, named 
Luther Page and William Murray, were taken be- 
fore the police court on a charge of passing coun- 
terfeit half dollars, and committed for trial. 











A Mr. Lee, of Maysville, Ky., advertises seven 
runaway slaves, and among them is a female, whom 
he thus describes. “Fanny, the mother of the 
four children, is ubout 25 years of age, white as 
white women, straight light hair.” 





Fire in Cambridge, Mass.—About one o'clock 
on Wednesday morning, a fire was discovered in 
the stable belonging to the opposition line of omni- 
buses, in Old Cambridge, which, with its contents, 
consisting of hay, grain, and four horses, were des- 
troyed. Mr. Frederick Whitney, foreman of En- 
gine No. 6, Eust Cambridge, was run over by engine 
No. 6, Boston, and severely injured. It is supposed 
to have been the work of an incendiary, as two oth- 
er attempts were made to set fire to buildings in 
that town on the same evening. 





A few weeks since, Col. Winchester committed a 
most brutal assault upon Mr. Peabody, editor of the 
Boston Bulletin, in consequence of whieh the latter 
was, for several days, confined to his bel. He 1s 
now so far recovered as to be able to attend to his 
duties ; and has commenced a suit against the Col. 
and James R. Bradlee, who accompanied him, and 
lait the damages at $10,000. 





Conneticut.—Noyes Billings of New London was 
elected Speaker of the House of Representatives on 
Wednesday last, and the Legislature elected Chaun- 
cey F. Cleveland, Governor ; William 8. Holabird, 
Li. Governor; Jabez L. White, Treasurer ; Noah A. 
Phelps, Secretary ; and Gideon Welles, Comptroll- 
er. The vote for Governor was 208 ; necessary to 
a choice 102, and Cleveland had 125. 





(GT he editor of the Lowell Courier has hit up- 
on a new and pleasant way of dissolving the union. 
He says that by simply transposing two letters in 
the words United States we become Untied States 
at once. 


(Lord Brougham said that England was under 
recognizances to keep 
£3800,000,000, the amount of her national debt. 








Weathersfie!d prison, the last year, exceeded the 
outgoes $6069. 





a long time insane, murdered both his parents, in 
April, and wounded dangerously a younger brother. 


Another Steamboat Disaster.—The steambeat Fa- 





McCartney’s Is, as she was on her way to Mo- 
bile. She had a full cargo of cotton on board. 


The revenue derived by the French government, 
under the duty on the single article oof tobacco, 
during the last year, was sixteen millions of dollars. 


The National Intelligencer announces that the 
Hon. Daniel Webster, resigned the office of Secre- 
tary ot State on Monday last—and that the Hon. 
Hogh L. Legare, Attorney General of the United 
States, is appointed to be Acting Secretary for the 


P 
Hon. Caleb Cushing, of Massachusetts, is a: 
pointed Minister and Commissioner to China, 4 
the place of the Hon. Edward Everett, who has de- 
clined the appointment. 




















The war the Spanish coins has not proved 
successful. are now generally taken at their 
nominal value for all the purposes of trade. 

A strong party in Texas, having the i 
of President Houston, are said to be in of the 
abolition of slavery in that country. 


the peace in the sum of Together with many other articles tuo numerous to 


Co. ticut State Prison—The income of the | "°!i¢e, upon favorable terms, 


Enoch Thomas, a young man who has been for river ; and we shall be happy tu see all purchasers 
Woodford county, Illinois, on the night of the 17th |‘"'® Post Offive, Water Street, Augusia. 


vorite was ogee and sunk a few days ago, near 


Mr. Audubon.—This d 6 inguished naturalist left 
ee. Louis on the 25th ult. in the Americus Fur 
~prhy’s steamboat Omega, for the menth 
of the Vetlow Stone river. He was accom- 
qanied by five friends, equipped and prepared for a 
six or Seven months, excursion. 





year, the receipts of this society have amounted to 
$7000: their expenses about the same, It has dis- 
tributed 10,000 volumes. The anniversary meeting 
was held at the Tabe.nacle on Sunday last. 





freshet a 
(2 saws) on the Topsham side of the upper dam, and 
extensive damage to the foundations on the Bruns- 
wick side. The loss may be some four or six thou- 
sarid dollars.—Besides this there is the breaking of 
ws boom, and the escape ofa large number of 
ogs. 





((°The tax of New York city, for the current 
year is nine hundred and ninety thousand dollars— 
of which two hundred, and twelve thousand dollars 
is for the maintenance of the city watch, and one 
hundred and ten thousand dollars for lighting the 
city. The aggregage tax is two hundred thousand 
dollars less than usual. 











BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monday, May 8, 

1843. [Reported for the Boston Daily Advertiser,& 
Patriot]. 

At market 200 Beef Cattle, 16 Cows and Calves, 
- pairs Working Oxen, 120 Sheep and 1375 

wine. 

Prices. Beef Cattle.—Inconsequense of the 
limited number, of Beef Cattle at market, prices 
advanced considerable. We quote a very few ata 
trifle more than our highest quotations; First quali- 
v5 50; second quality 5 a 5 25; third quality, 4a 


Cows and Calves.—From 14 to $35. 

Working Oxen—45, 47, 60, and $75. 
Sheep—Lots were sold from 1 75 to 88. 
Swine—Lots to peddle 4 1-4 a 4 1-2c. for Sows, 
and 5 1-4 a 5 1-2 for Barrows; large Barrows 5 1-4c. 
At retaii from 5 to 6c. 








PHA arried. 


In Winthrop, Sunday evening, May 14. by Rev. 
F. Foster, Mr. Cyrus B. Swift, to Miss Martha 
J. Nelson, both of Wayne. 

In Waterville. Charles Moor of Clinton, to Ann 
Priest. 

In Hallowell, Benjamin H. Davenport to Marga- 
ret A. Hasketh, 

In New Vineyard, Jedediah M. Barker to Mary 
B. Norton. In Township No 3, east branch, Wm. 
H. Hunt. to Mrs Deborah Staples. 


DEED, 

In Gardiner. Mrs. Lorraine Jones, aged 35 years; 
a child of Mr. Timothy Torsey, aged 2 months. 

In Skowhegan, Aaron Wadsworth, aged 73. Ma- 
ry B. wife of Dr. Alvan Bacon Jr., aged 32. 

In Bangor, 7th inst. Charles Albert, son of Henry 
S. Howes, aged 8 months, 11th, James, aged 6 
years, and 13th, Albert, aged 2 years, children of 
Mr. Samuel Furbush. 

In North Yarmouth, Mrs, Mary, widow of the 
late Mr. Jacob Haynes, aged about 62; Mr. Isaac 
Skillin, 81. 

In Biddeford, Capt. John Felker, 37. 

In Brunswick, Mr, Jacob Weston, 57. 


SAMUINL O. PRIN 


Fashionable 


PAR OR, 


Wain Street— Winthrop. 
if20 














on 


KENNEBEC, ss —At a Corr: of Probate holden at 
-lugusta within and for the County of Kennebec, on 
the sccond Monday, of May A. D. 1213. 
erty FULLER, Administrator on the estate 
| - of GREENLIEF FRENCH late of Wirthrop in 
said county, deceased, having presented his aceaunt 
of administration of the Estate of said deceased for 
allowance : 

Ordered, that the said Administrator give notice 
to all persons interested, by causing a copy of this 
order to be published three weeks successively in 
the Maine Farmer, printed at Winthrop, that they 
may appear ata Probate Court to be held at Augus- 
ta in said county, on the first Monday of June next 
at ten of the clock in the forenoun, and show cause, 
ifuny they have, why the same should not be 
allowed. W. EMMONS, Judge. 

A true copy. Attest: Francis Davis, Register. 








HARDWARE & SADDLERY 


Goods. 
FAIRBANKS & EVELETH 


HiAvE just received, and offer for sale, a new 


and complete assortment of Hard-ware Goods, 
— svucH as — 


Locks, Blind-fasts, Cc. 8, Shovels, 
Laiches, De. Hinges, Manure Forks, 
Wood Screws, Brass Fire Sets, ‘Trace Chains, 
Butts, Brass Kettles, Halter do 
Augers, Sand Paper, Saws, 


Bench Tools, 
Hammers, 


Coffee Mills, Hollow Augers, 
Bius & Bit-stocks, Sheet Lead. 


Atso—A good assortment of Plated, Brass, Jappan- 
ed and Tinned SADDLERY, of the latest patierns. 


—ALSO— 


IRON & STEEL. 


Old Sable, Swedes, and English IRON—fut, square 
and round—all sizes; Stowe Shapes; Nail Plate; 
Spike Reds ; B. B. Round Iron; Hoop da; Crow- 
bars; Anvils; Vises; fron Axletrees ; Eliptic 
Springs ; Cast, German, Eng. Blister, Tub, Swedes 
aud Spring STEEL ; 2 tons wrought and cut Nails, 
&ec. &e. 
atso—German and American Window Glass—all 
sizes, from 7 by 9 to 12 by 13. 

Atso—Welch & Griffeth’sC. 8. CIRCULAR SAWS 
—uall sizes. Rowland’s MILL SAWS. X Cutdo. 


Mention in thig notice. We can suppl 


customers 
with all sizes CROWN WINDOW G 


SS, at short 


The above Goods were purchased, many of them, 
for Cash, at very low prices, and we are determined 
to sell as low as any establishment on Kennebec 


at our place of business, [PThree doors South of 
May 11, 1843. 


Winship & Paine 
iets cee OF UMBRELLAS, PAR- 
(VA ASOLS & NECK STOCKS, have on hand a 
large assortment of them, which they will sell whole- 
sale and retail as low as can be purchased elsewhere. 

Also on hand, a prime assortment of Hats, Caps, 
Gloves, Masic, Musical instrametas, Viol Strings, Ros- 
in, Claronett Reeds, Paper {.angings, Fancy Soaps, 
=. Store corner Middle & Temple Streets. 

ountry traders are invited to call before parchasing. 
PORTLAND, April 26, 1843. Smid. 


W.r.G 


Stanley & Ciark have for sale at the 
Brick Store ic Winthrop,—Common and extra Sea- 
shong tea from 50 to 67 1-2 cents per Ib.* Young hy- 
soa do from 50 to 87 1-2 eents. 

; SUGARS. 
Brown, White, Double Refined & Mavanas, eommon 
and Double Refined do. Cask and Box raisins, and 
spices of all kiads. 
Fish.—Cod, Pollock, Mackerell No. 1, 
Tongues and Sounds, &e eheap for eash. 

MOLASSES. 


is only to be seen to 
Feb. 8, 1843. Saiigcnnion 6 


Rw20 








The New York Bible Society.—During the last| 


(F-The whole damage at Brunswick by the| 
ppears to be the carrying away of the mills| — 


aft 


- ————— —— 


A. B. LINCOLN & CO. 
— __ MANUFATTURERS OF 

i RNABY & MOOER’S 
ite | Double Mold-Board, Side 
ar’ Hil and 
Level Land Plough. 


AND DEALERS IN 












Lead Pipe; Cat and Wrought Nails 
Naila, ‘Tacks and Brads ; pp ates C 
i Brass Topped Dogs; Brass Fire 
Sets, Whips, Brushes, Glue, 

Hoes, &e. 
North of the Post Office, 


t . 
A.B Liscoin, AUGUSTA, Maine. 
Hiram 8 Penpueroy. 


- OWEN DEALY, a 


TAILOR. 





coTT, two doors west of his old stand, where he con- 
tinues to carry on the above business in the most ap- 
proved stile. Spring and SuMMER FAsuHions 
just f@-eived, which is a splendid specimen of the art 
of cutting and making. 

QO. D. would say that all garments made at his sho 
shail be warranted to fit, and made in the latest stile. 


Particular attention paid to cutting, and done at short 
notice and warranted to fit. 


Winthrop, May 1, 1843. 


Clapbeards for sale. 


4 &- subscriber has three thousand first rate Clap- 
boards, which he will seil on reasonable terms. 
C. A. RICHARDSON. 
_ Winthrop, May 2, 1842. 3wi8 


Only one Dollar a year! 


Three cents a single Number! 
6 lame METROPOLIS: a new week!y purlor Ga- 
zette of Literature, General Intelligence and Art. 
Edited by Epes Sargeant. 
This cheap and elegant family Gazette is published 
every Saturday in the city of New York—the first 
namber bearing date March 11, 1843. It contains 
sixteen large uctavo pages in columns, and is printed 
with large new type on fine paper. Its contents are 











of the day—and its original department is liberally 


The Terms are unprecedentedly low. 
subscribers, one dollas a year. 
number. Six copies a year, five dollars. 
gent's Magazine, as no portion what-oever of the 
contents of the one work wiil appear in the other. 
Editors publishing this brief prospectus, will receive 
the Metropolis for one year. All orders, remittances, 
&c., must be addressed [ree to 

SARGENT & CO. 
16 251 Broadway, New York. 





TS PRINTERS—M. P. PROUT, Printing Ink 
Manofacturer, No. 69 Spring steet New York, still 
continues to munefactare a superior article to any oth- 
er in the United States, and upon as reasonable terms 
asvit canbe procured from uny other establishment. 
He also manafactares ink of various colors, as red, blue, 
green, yellow, &c. 
N.B. Publishers of newspapers copying the at ove 
advertisement four times and forwarding one copy con- 
taining ity and by enciosing aten dollar bill (current in 
New York) in a letter shall have sent to them fifly 
pounds of good News Ink. Please mention what press 
you make use of. 18 
FLORENCE BONNETS. 

M RS. CARR has just received and has for sale, 

good assortment of Florence Bonnets, of 
the latest style. Also, a few of the Devon Srraw, 
which will be sold at a reasonable price. 

Winthrop, May 2d, 1843. 
Sheriff’s Sale. 
KENNEBEC, ss. 
a a on Execation and will be sold at Pablic 

Vendue, on Saturday the 24th day of June, 1843, 
at ten o'clock A. M. at my Store in Winthrop Village, 
all the right, title and interest which Alexander Gage 
has to redeem a certain pece of land with the Store 
thereon, situate in Monmoath, and lying on the North 
Easterly side of the Fairbanks Road (s0 calleo) which 
leads from Chand!er’s Mills to Moody's Milla (so call- 
ed) and on the South Easterly side of the road leading 
frou Chandler's Mills to Winthrop Village, and boun- 
ded in part by said road. It being the same lot of land 
purchased by said Gage of Joveph Chandler of Mon- 
mouth, and by him mortgaged to Benjamin Stockings 
of Moamouth, as appears by his Mortgage recorded in 
the Register of Deeds Oitice, Kennebec County, on 
Book No. 129, Page 34. 

. EZRA WHITMAN, Jr. Dep. Sheriff. 

Winthrop, Apri! 27, 1843. 8wi8s 


P.aster and Lime. 


4 ¥-~ subscriber has Lime and Plaster, for sal® a, 

Hallowell prices with the addition only of the 

hauling SAM’L CHANDLER. 
Wiathrop, 1843. eopSinl2 


“SECOND VOLUME | 
oF 


THE MAGNET. 


DEVOTED TO THE INVESTIGATION OF 
Human Puystotocy, embracing Cephology- 
Phrenology, Pathetology, Physiognomy, Psycho, 
logy. Neurology, Electricity, Galvanism, Mag- 
netism, Light, Coloric, Life. 


BY LA ROY SUNDERLAND. 

















= he design of this popular and interesting work, is 
the investization of allthe laws which appertain to 
Human Life, and which are concticn-d in the prodac- 
tion of ihose states of the Mind, ¢ led SomnaMBUL- 
ism, Jnwsanity, DraeaminG, Seconp-SiGut, 
SomnimeaTHy, Taance, Cuainvorance, and 
various other Mental Phenomina, which have, 
hitherto, remained shrouded in mystery. 

Its pages are enriched with Essays and Commu- 
NICATIONS, detailing Facts, illustrating the Science 
of CEPHOLOGY, which teaches the INFLUENCE 
and suscepPTiBicities of the Haman Brain, and the 
method of controlling its separate organs by PATHE- 
ISM; together with sach information as may assist in 
the mgt successful app ication of this wonderful agent 
to Diagdosis—the Deliniatioa of Character—and the 
relies of human suffering. 

The ad Volume will be commetced in JUNE, 
1843,in large octavo form, and issaed monthly, on 


the following Se 


I. Two dollars in advance, will pay for eae eopy 
or tite’ year; or sixteen copies of any ove number. 


Stock of {Rich Dress Silke, Cashmere] Shawi« 
ané other pashionable DRY GOODS, now open 
i for the SPRING TRADE, 
fat and Cutlery ; Iron, Steel and Glass ; Sheet cirbe these articles in an advertisement, would be 

useless, and superfluous to those who have ever vis- 
ined our EXTENSIVE WAREHOUSE. To those 
who have not, we would say that it is mach the lar- 
gestof the kind in New England—occupying feur 
spacious floors of the large building at the corner of 
Summer Street. 


branches in one great establishment; and by this 

meuns, to secure to our customers all the advanta- 

e ges that can be gained by making our purchases in 

you respectfully inform the inhabitants of large quantities, and at low prices; and also by an 
Winthrop and the public generaliy, that he hag | "°re*se of the amount of Sales, to be able io reduce 

removed to the shop lately occap ed by S. B. Pass. | the profit—and thus to sell the 

Best Goods at th Lowest Possi- 


With these views they now offer a complete assort- 
ment of Ricw Strxs, Fasnionsie Suawis, and 
other Forrien Dry Goons, Low-Priceno Paists., 
Movssrtin pe Laives, and American Goons, 
Carpets of all kinds, Paisteo Canpers, Broan. 
cLotus, Cassimernes and Vesrives. 


and every article will be sold at so low a price, as 


Large Sales and Small Prefit. 


various and interesting, comprising all the literary news | kinds) of the most celebrated AppLe, Pear, Cuer- 
filled. of various kinds ; Currant, Gooseberry and Rasp- 
To mail| berry Bushes ; Norse Chesnut, and other Ornamental 
‘Theree cents a single Trees. A great variety of Roses, Honeysuckles, and 


N. B. This work is entirely distinct from Sar- ed here, one of which is worth more than twenty 





EXTENSIVE 


RETAIL DRY GOODS 


WARBUOUWRL. 
HE SUBSCRIBERS earnestly solicit the atien- 
tion of Purchasers to thesr large and valuable 








’ 





To attempt to des- 





The plan of the business is, to combine all its! 


ble Prices. 


The amount 
of the whole exceeds 


100,000 DOLL RS, 


to give entire satisfaction to the Purchaser, 
and realize the motto of 


HENRY PETTES, & CO., 


No. 224 Washington-St. Boston. 
April 22, 1343. 





Fruit Trees. 


The subscriber offers for sale at his NUR- 
SERY at Grove Cortace in Westbrovok, 
about one mile from the Court Hoare in 
Portland, a great variety (over one hundred | 


RY, Quince and Peacu TREES ; Grape Vines 


other vines and shrubbery, ‘These Trees were all rais- 


brought from the South. This | koow from exper- 
ience hxving expended more than one hundred dollars 
within the ast twelve years for western trees, and all 
that have survived the change of climate and are alive 
at this time. are not worth five dollars. I would give 
more for one single seed of the Pear, Cherry, Plam 
or Peach, than for a tree five years old brought from 
the South. MOSES HALL, 


Apt teen ____ 
CARPETS 
HENRY PETTES & CO. scticic tie 


attention of Purchasers to a very large and valuable 
Stock of CARPETS just opened at their WARE 
HOUSE, at the corner of Wasnincton axo Sume 
weER Sts., Bostoy—where may be found a very ex- 
cellent quality of All-Wool Carpets, new patterns 
and handsome colors at 62 1-2 and 75 cents per 
yard, 


In particular, a varicty of very chvuice small 
patterns, designed for 
Church Carpets, 
(7 .Vew Brussels Carpets at $150. 7) 
Painted Carpets of all Sizes. 
17 The whole Stock consists of upwards of 
20,000 YARES, 
And will be sold at Auction Prices. 


Office. 


Washingtonian Vegetable Pills. 
Lavented and prepared by Elijah Wood, Winthrop. 
VEGETABLE ALTERATIVE PILE haw long 
been a desideratum, and the inventor of the Wash. 
ingtonian Pili confidently announces te those of his fel- 
low beings who are suffering with Rhewmatism, Dys- 
pepssy, habitaal costiveness, or any of the complicated 
diseases which arise from inactive or Torpid Liver, 
Derangement of the Chylopoictic viscera, Impuri- 
ty of the Blood, Scrofula, and diseases of the 
Glands, Shin, or the Abscrbent System, that he hus 
prepared a simple and safe remedy which he reeem- 
mends to them, after aa experience in their ase of nearly 
thirty years. 
He first prepared them for his own private ase, being 
afficted with severe attacks of Rheumatism, complica - 
ted by a general atony of the system. He has had the 
satisfaction of being restored to health hy them, and 
now finds himself by their means as instrements in the 


| hands of Providence, in good health at the advanced 


age of seventy-foor years. 

Many hundreds have experienced the salutary action 
of these Pills, and many cannot live without them.— 
Their efficacy in acute as well as chronic rheamatiem 
has been experienerd, and in almost innumerable cases. 
Directions, Take them at night on going to bed. 
If it is desired merely to relax the bowels take half of 
one, and inerease the dose to five neccording as you 
wish te produce more or less cathurtic action, 

The above Pills are for sale at the Maine Farmer 
Price 25 cents, 








To Farmers. 





stock for Sale. 

NVHE subscriber has on his farm in Vienna, and now 
i otfers fur sale the following :—A Bull three years 
old this month, deep red cvlor, from a full blood Cow, 
known I beliwve, by the Jaques bieed, being the sume 
imported by the Brighton Agricultural Society in 1823, 
sired by a Bull of approved blood, the same breed here- 
tofore reared by me, and considered by competent 
judges equal to any ever broug!t into Kennebec Coun- 
ty—right to cross with the Vurham free, being a lar- 
ger brecd—said Ball not large, only natural growth. 
Also, a COW four years old, same blood. Also, a- 
nother Bull three years old, of good blood. Lither or 
all of the above will be sold reasonable. Price con!or- 
miog to the present value of stock. 

OBADIAH WHITTIER. 


Vienna, April 26, 18438. 4wi7 


ROSPECTUS OF A NEW WEEKLY JOUR- 
NAL of Domestic and Foreign Literatere, Science 
and the Fine Arts, to be published on the first Saturday 
in April, 1843, by the name and tile of THE BUs- 
TON SPECTA'TIOR. 
LOUIS FITZGERALD TASISTRO, Eprror. 


It is not the intention of the subscriber to dilate ve- 
ry largely here on what will be the principal merits 
and must attractive featares of lhe *‘Koston Specta- 
Tor.’ ‘The tirst number will fully indicate its charac- 
ter, and the course it intendsto pursas. It may be 
proper to remark, however, that the pages of the 
*Bosion Spectator’ will never be tainted with the 
leaven of politics, although the Editor as a citizen of 
this Great Republic, claime the privilege of occasion- 
ally d-scussing such questions as bear wpon the cardi- 
nal interests uf society. ‘The ‘Boston Spectator’ will 
be essentially and exclusively a literary Journal, em- 
bracing in its # ope whatever is most entertaining and 
instructive in the literatare of Europe, with original 
contributions from American writers, and weekly ed- 
itorial essays, on every subject that ts calculated to dis- 
play the growing intelligence of the community in 
which we live. In his selections und translations from 
works of imagination, the Editor will be careful to 
exclude whatever is false in principle or spurious in 
sentiment, and to inseit only what has a direct moral 
tendency, or is favorable to the promalgation of cor- 
rect taste and religious truth. In its criticisms on new 
books, the Drama and the Fine Arts, the ‘Boston Spec- 
tator’ will be guided by the same fearless but friendly 
spirit, —the same adherence to the immutable laws of 
Justice. which have invariably won for the subscriber 
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To Farmers. 
OBINSON & BAKER, Ssep Deacens, No 
26, Middle Street, Portland, have heen appoint- 

ed Agents for Maine, by the “ Lodi Manufacturing 
Company, forthe sale of the article known as 


POUDRETTE, 


Which is unsurpassed in its excellence over all 
other Manures ever before offered to the public. 














the Union, for several years ; in Flanders for more 
than a century ; and in France for apwards of sixty 


the Best of any manures yet discovered. 
1T 18 WARRANTED, 


If the printed directions are followed, to have the 
greatest and quickest etiect upon vegetable matter— 
ripening crops from two to three weeks earlier than 
any other manure, and will cause a greater yield. 

Abundant testimonials can be produced of its ben- 
eficial effects upun all grains, vegetables, grassrs, 
plants, flowers, trees, &c., making it a desirable ar- 
licle for farmers and gardeners, It ig in a dry pow- 
dered state, free from smell, and one gill put into a 
hill of corn, or double that quantity mto a hill of 
potatves, will add one third more in quantity of pro- 
duct. Five barrels of Poudretie is sufficient to ma- 
nure an acre of corn. 

Tue Poudrette is put up in barrels containing four 
bushels struck measure, at two dollars per barrel, 
and will be sold in less quantities a! seventy-cents 
per bushel. 

Orders for the above article, also for Clover, 
Herds Grass, Red Top, Foul Meadow, Garten 
Seda, and all othor articles in our line, promptly 
attended to. 6wl6 


SPROLAL NOTUOS. 

4 fre SUBSCRIBERS take this method to in- 
form their Friends and Customers, that, in addi- 
tion to all their fromer business, they have made ar- 
rangements to engage extensively in the CLOTH 
TRADE, and, in order to conduct it to the best 
advantage, have secured the services of an able and 
efficient Agent, whose business it is to give constant 
personal attention to the purchase of 
BROADCLOTHS AND CASSIMERES, 
AT THE 
NEW YORK AUCTIONS. 

This Gentleman has been engaged in this Trade for 

many years ; hag visited personally, all 

the different Factories in 


ENGLAND, FRANCE AND GERMANY, 








f Ul. Por Six Dollars, fifty copies of any one mam- 
er; or fuur copies for one year. b 
Il. For Tea Dollars. ninety copies ef any one 
number; or seven copies fr one year. 
IV... For Fifteen Dollars, one hundred and fifty co- 
pies ofeny one namber; or twelve cop es for ene year. 
V. To the trade, they will be pot at Nive Dollars 
por handred, when one handred copies are ordered at 
ene time, with the cash in advance. 
IF Agents mast state, distinctly, what the movey 
sent is de<igned to pay for; whether for an entire vol- 
ume, or fur so many single copies of one number. 
As these terms are low, the Publisher a doubt 
bat Agents will see the justice of giving special atten 
tion to what follows: . 
payments mast be received by the Pablish- 
er eich namber is sent oat ef the Office. 
}} the yments must be remitted free ef postage, 
and Satery fund money, or its equivalent, in this city. 
{FPAgents mast give icular instructions as 
2° = enmcemted may wish each nomber forward 


2_° Every 


The wVew York Card, New York ft 









and become intumately acquainted with all the va- 
risus Styles and Modes of Manufacture. 

With these advantages, and coming into the Mar- 

ket in its present depressed state, they will be able 


description of Cloths, Cassimeres, 


Stuffs, at 
LOWER PRICES 


than ever offered before in Bsston, viz :— 
Americas Broapciotas trom 150 to 250 


Eneuisa do frum 250 to 400 
Greaman do from 320 to 500 
Frencu do from 400 to 600 


from 55 to 150 
from 150 to 223 


Cassimenrs & Dorsxins 
Sturerrixe do do 


Wholesale or Retail, at very low prices, at 


and Summer Sirects, 
BOSTON. 
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This article has been used in most of the States in! 


years, and has proved not only the Cheapest, but | 


Satinets, Vestings, and Summer 


Every deseription of Dry Goods constautly for sale, 


| the approbation of those who can appreciate indepen- 
idence of action, and have the courage to hear the 
truth, and desireto hear nothing else. 
The ‘Boston Spectator,’ as its title imports, will 
| present a constant reflection of all that passes in the 
world of thought and the world of mind ardund us 
| Those who are laboring in the sacred cause of Philan- 
thropy and ‘Trath, will ever find its columns a medi- 
| am for the prowalgation of their views. Such being 
| the wide scope of the Journal, the andersigned wil! be 
| glad to receive communications from all those who are 
desirous to foster a national literature among us, and 
to secure the triamph of elevated principles .—from tie 
Philosophy whose aim is to instract;—from the Sehol- 
ar whose vbject is to amuse and to entertain ;—and 
from the Philanthropist who seeks to strengthen the 
bond of anion between man and man. 

The ‘Boston Spectator’ will be published every Sat- 
jardayv, at No, 73 Washington treet, by the firm of 
O'BRIEN & CO. Jt will contain sixtten large quar- 
to pages, and form at the end of the year. the most in- 
structive miscellany of Foreign and domestic literature 
ever published inthis country. Jis udvertising col- 
umus will be open only to the Book trade, the learned 
professions, and the varivus teachers in every (depart- 
ment of Art and Science. 

The ‘Boston Sp: ctator’ will be published with en- 
tirely néw and elegant type, cast expressly for this 
Journal by Joha Rogers, of the Boston Type foundry. 
The paper will be of the finest quality. 

‘The price of the ‘Boston Spectator’ will be Three 
dollars per annum, payable invariably in advance. 
‘Those desirous of receiving the paper from the com- 
mencement, will have it punctually sent to their ad- 
dress, upon their forwarding the amount of subscrip- 
tion to the office of publication, free fof all} expense. 
Agents, Carriers, and Newsmen, will be sapplied on 
the usual terms. 

i7 The Cash System will be rigidly adbered to, 
without any deviation whatever. 

LUUIS FIIZGERALD TASISTRO. 

April 1, 1843. 


Albany Daily Patriot. 
CHAKLES T. ‘TORKEY, 
Evpirorn AND ProprieTor. 
| Office i» the law Buildings, second story, Corner of 
Beaver and Market streets. 

PROSPECTUS OF THE DAILY PATRIOT. 

‘The subscriber commenced the publication of a new 
daily paper on ‘Tuesday, January 3d, 1843. 

It will be devoted to the cavse of liberty, of good mo- 
ralv, commercial news, and general intelligence. 

In regard to general news, we mean to du as well as 
our contemporaries. 

In respect to commercial and monetary affairs, ar- 
rangements are in progress, at a heavy expense, which 
will make the Daily latriot second 10 no paper in the 
State. Nothing will ever bs admitted in its colamns 
ansuited to the family circle. 

It will aim to give the earliest foreign and domestic 
intelligence, including fall reports of congressional and 
legislative procerdings, city news, court reports, and 
netices of our city institatiods and affairs. In its politi. 


to offer to purchasers an assortment of the very best eal character it will be devoted to the cause of LIBER- 


TY, ** without concealment, without compromise.”’ 
TER MS— $4 a year, payable quarterly in advance. 
i No paper will he mailed, until the payment is 

made. 

7 The Weekly is issued every Thursday, at $2 a 
vear in advance. 

Advertising Rates: 
1 @quare (12 lines) first insertion, 25 cents, 
ee each additional insertion, 12 

Six lines, or less, half the above rates. 

One sqaare for a year, paper included, $10 00. 

Our square for a year, paper included, $19 99. 

Oar rates are lower than of any oiver paper, and 
they wil! eoutinae to be so. 

A seleet of advertisements, [will be inserted also in 
our weekly which cirealates widely in every county 

in this State but 5, and to considerable extent in 12 


EBNEY Pipes & Oo: other States and ‘Terrijories, for $15 a square. 
, 0} OFA try week! th = 
Four Story Brick Warchouse, at the corner of Wash. | six Gia tbe wiih a aoe, wil Nc eiiniel en, an. 


cange with the Daily Patriot. 
ll communica tions must be addressed te 
CUARLES T. TOKREY, Publisher. 
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POETRY. 


We give below an article from the pen of Ame- 
tia Opre. It is beautifully written, and bears with 
it a deep moral which cannot be mistaken. The 
feelings which she has given the dying penitent, 
have no doubt been experienced by thousands, who 
for a single error, have been cast out upon the 
charities of an unfeeling world. Man may err— 
he may trifle with the holiest affection, and spurn 
from his presence the trusting and betrayed, yet, 
his mother will speak proudly of her son, and the 
young and beautiful will give back his smile of 
fondness. But with woman, a single deviation from 
the path of virtue and propriety, fixes her destiny- 
The voice of the world is against her, and wherever 
she turns, there is the unescapable memory of her 
crime. 
Tae Dyine Daventer To ER MoTHER. 
Mother! when these unsteady lines 
Thy long averted eye shall see, . 
This hand that writes, this heart that pines, 
Will cold, quite cold, and tranquil be. 

That guilty child, so long disowned, 

Can then, blest thought! no more offend ! 


And should thou deem my crimes atoned, 
O deign my orphan to befriend— 


That orphan, who, with trembling hand, 
To thee will give my dying prayer ; 
Canst thou my dying prayers withstand, 

And from my child withhold thy care ? 
O raise the veil which hides her cheek, 

Nor start her mother’s face to see— 
But let her look thy love bespeak, 

For once that face was dear to thee. 








Gaze on—and thou’lt perchase forget 

The long, the mournful lapse of years, 
Thy couch with tears of anguish wet, 

And e’en the gui!t which caus’d those tears ; 
And in my pure and artless child, 

Thou’lt think her mother meets thy view, 
Such as she was when life first smil’d, 

And guilt by name alone she knew, 


Ah! then-I see thee o’er her charms 
A look of fond affection cast ; 

I see thee clasp her in thine arms, 
And in the present lose the past. 

But soon the dear illusion fiies ; 
The sad reality returns, 

My crimes again to memory rise, 
And ah! in vain my orphan mourns. 


Till suddenly some keen remorse, _ 
Some deep regret her claims shall aid, 
For wrath that held too long its course, 
For words of peace too long delay’d, 
For pardon (most, alas! denied, 
When pardon might have snatched from shame, ) 
And kindness, had thou kindness tried, 
Had check’d my guilt, and sav’d my fame. 


And then thou’lt wish, as I do now, 
Thy hand my humble bed had smooth’d, 
Wip’d the stiil moisture off my brow, 
And all the wants of sickness sooth’d. 
For oh! the means to soothe my pain, 
My poverty has still denied ; 
And thou wilt wish, ah! wish in vain, 
Thy riches had those means supplied 


Thou'lt wish, with keen repentance wrung, 
I'd clos’d my eyes upon thy breast— 
Expiring, while thy faltering tongue, 
Pardon in kindest tones express’d. 
O, sounds which I must never hear! 
Through years of wo my fond desire! 
O, mother! spite of all most dear, 
Must I, unblest by thee, expire ? 


Thy love alone I call to mind, 
And all thy past disdain forget; 
Each keen reproach, each frown unkind, 
That crush'd my hopes when last we met. 
But when I saw that angry brow, 
Both health and youth were still my own ; 
O, mother! couldst thou see me now, 
‘‘nou wouldst not have the heart to frown! 


But see / my orphan’s cheek displays 
Both youth and health’s carnation dyes, 
Such as, on mine, in happier days, 
So fondly charmed thy partial eyes. 
Grief o’er her bloom a veil now draws ; 
Grief her lov'd parent’s pangs to see ; 
And when thou think’st upon the cause, 
‘That paleness will have charins for thee. 


And thou wilt fondly press that cheek, 
Bid happiness its bloom restore, 
And thus in tenderest accents speak, 
“ Sweet orphan, thou shalt mourn no more,” 
But wilt thou thus indulgent be ? 
Oh! am [ not by hope beguil’d ? 
The long, long anger shown to me, 
Say, will it not pursue my child ? 
And must she suffer for my crime ? 
Ah ! no; forbid it, gracious heaven! 
And grant, O grant! in thy good time, 
That she be loved, and I forgotten ! 





MARY MAGDALENE. 
BY THE LATE FRANCIS S. KEY, ESQ. 


To the hall of that feast came the sinful and fair, 
She heard in the city that Jesus was there ; 
Unheeding the splendor that blazed on the board, 
She silently knelt at the feet of her Lord. 


The hair on her forehead, so sad and so meek, 
Hung dark on her biushes that burned on her cheek ; 
And so sad and sv lowly she knelt in her shame, 

It seemed that her spirit had fled from her frame. 


The frown and the murmur went round thro’ them all, 

That one so unhallowed should tread in that hall ; 

And some said the poor would be objects more meet, 

For sagen of the perfume she shower’d on his 
eet: 


She heard but her Savior, she spoke but with tears, 

She dar’d not look up to the heaven of his eyes ; 

And . hot tears gush’d forth, at each heave of her 
reas 


As her lips to his sandals were throbbingly press’d. 


In the sky after tempest, as shineth the bow, 

In the glance of the sunbeam, as melteth the snow, 
He looked on the lost one, her sins are forgiven, 
And Mary went forth in the beauty of Heaven. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

















tor the Farmer & Advocate. 


Hornby Legislature. 


We have received the following communication, 
without signature or post mark. We suppose there- 
fore 1 must “come down on a raft,” from Hornby, 
We are happy to hear from that pol tical paradise, 
and hope, as we are printer to that Hon. Body, the 
Hornby Legislature, they won’t pay us altogether 
in glory or Hornby scrip.—Ep. , 


Message of the Governor of Hornby. 


Mr. Howes, Sir:—In a pleasant country 
village less than fifty miles from Augusta, 
where the young men have been for many 
years in the habit of meeting for debate, and 
for the promotion of the new temperance re- 
form, finding, at the commencement of the 
last winter that their meetings were rather 
on the wane, by way of giving them a new 
impetus concluded to form themselves into a 


legislature especially for the reform of exist- 
ing abuses, and accordingly chose their Gov- 
ernor and other officers to constitute a legis- 
lature in due form. And as they have done 
much business and passed many valuable 
acts during their session, which has just clos- 
ed, it is hoped for the honor of the State that 
their doings will be received with a better 
grace by the community than similar ones 
have hitherto met with in our sister State of 
Rhode Island. The Governor elect after 
having been duly inducted into office promptly 
communicated with the new legislature; from 
which we have by permission made the ful- 
lowing extract; and as they have done you 
the honor to elect you printer for the State, 
it is confidently believed that the same will 
find a ready admission into the columns of 
your valuable paper. Many. 


Extract. 

Gentlemen of the House of Representatives : 
You now for the first time being assembled 
as a legislature for the correction of existing 
abuses, and coming from all parts of 
our young and flourishing State, bringing 
with youa knowledge of the wants and v ishes 
of your constituents, you will doubtless con- 
sider it a pleasure as well as a duty to en- 
deavor to fulfil their just expectations. —Gen- 
tlemen,—much is expected of you during the 
present session, the eyes of the whole State 
are upon you, anxiously looking for that relief 
which they have in vain sought elsewhere. 
On this occasion you will permit me to 
congratulate you onthe happy condition of 
our State. The labors of the husbandman 
during the past year have been amply re- 
warded with a rich and abundant harvest, so 
that we can truly say as was said in olden 
times, ‘‘truly the earth is filled with plenty 
and the forests thereof are abundant,”’ and 
notwithstanding the inclemency of the season, 
ther@ is happiness in our dwellings and peace 
and plenty within our borders. Yet it can- 
not be denied that many abuses have stealth- 
ily crept into our (otherwise) excellent and 
judicious government which essentially mar 
the happiness of the people by abstracting 
largely from their hard earnings; and their 
dependence is on you to correct these abuses, 
and to restore them to their just and equita- 
ble rights. The great scarcity of money, or 
rather want of circulation is a complaint and 
an evil under which we now labor, and which 
lime alone aided by the practice of intense 
industry and rigid economy can alleviate; 
not that economy which is made up of 
promises and speechifying. No! the people 
have had plenty of that already—they are 
surfeited with it, and it hae brought them no 
relief. They now call, and call loudly for 
the practice of those virtues—‘‘action, action, 
is the watchword and the cry.” 

Gentlemen—it is to you, and to you alone 
that the people look for example and retorm; 
are there any salaries now too high, cut them 
down to a specie standard—are there any 
sinecures, drones or bluodsuckers hanging 
upon the borders of your government, lop 
them off, and let them till the soil for a 
livelihood. Our mother earth will cherish 
them if they will but do their duty to her, 
and you will relieve the people of the burden. 

As I have already bestowed some remarks 
en salaries aud sinecures, the pay of the 
members of this Hon. House should not be 
forgotten. At atime when all the necessa- 
ries and even the luxuries of life are reduced 
to a specie standard, when as much of them 
can now be purchased for one dollar as could 
be for two, five years ago, will not the warm 
and ardent patriotism of the members 
of this Hon. House induce them to make 
some small discount on their travel and 
per diem allowance as now fixed by law: A 
word to the wise is sufficient. 

Although the internal concerns and regu- 
lations of the affairs and finances of your 
State will cluim your more immediate atten- 
tion, still it is a privilege guarantied to you 
by the constitution of the Union to petition 
Congress for redress of grievances, and by 
immemorial custom and usage, to instruct 
your senators and representatives in Congress 
how to voté on questions in which you or 
your constituents have a pecuniary interest, 
and if they are honorable men they will obey 
or resign:—And under the present pressure, 
when every thing else is reduced to the low- 
est standard, why (you will permit me to ask,) 
should not the pay of members of Congress 
be reduced also, so as in some measure to 
compare with such standard? The facilities 
for travelling are such that a member can 
travel a thousand miles now, with less fatigue 
and expense than he could two hundred miles 
thirty years ago, and the mileage of members 
instead of being reduced has been increased 
within that period of time. The per diem 
allowance of eight dollars will purchase near- 
ly double of the necessaries or even the lux- 
uries of life that it would ten, fifteen or twen- 
ty years ago, and yet no diminution has been 
made; the people have still to support and 
bear the burden; need it ever be asked in 
this enlightened age, are these things right? 
Your duty on this subject is too manifest to 
require comment. 

I cannot too strongly recommend to your no- 
tice the necessity of adopting the most efficient 
measures for the suppression of intemper- 
ance, The old pioneers in temperance have 
done much and the Washingtonians have 
done more. ‘‘Saul has slain his thousands 
and David his tens of thousands.” Still the 


at noon day, covertly skulking to his den 


| This nuisance must be abated, whet 


nonster is not dead and is stalking abroad Sashions, accompanied 
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moral suasion alone or by other r 
means I leave for your better 

determine, with the assurance t 
cheerfully co-operate with you in any 
ures which you in your wisdom may a 


The public Laws of the State ig t 
so recently revised, will probably require 
ry little attentions, If any real 1g ar 
discovered they should be speedily r 
if not, the too frequent alterations, 
trivial defects seldom: fail to prove c 
to the public good. =. 
I have before remarked that the people ©: 
pect much from you during the present & 
sion, and I very much mistake their 
and should pay but an indifferent compli 
to their judgment if I did not give it as 
my opinion that they will be much better 
pleased with a short economical business ses- 
sion, than with a long, boisterous and expen- 
sive one,—and with short speeches madé to 
the point, rather than with long ones made 
for political effect or home consumption, © 
As this is the first session ever held in this 
State for the correction of abuses, and as I 
have as yet received no report from the 
Treasurer, Land Agent or Adjutant General, 
I must defer any further correspondence for 
the present. When those reports are received 
they will be laid oefore you, and should’ any 
thing occur during the present session to re- 
quire it I will communicate the same by spe- 
cial message. X. Y. Z. 
December 24, 1842. 


Lydia Darrah. 


The superior officers of the British army, 
were accustomed to hold their consultations 
on all subjects of importance at the house of 
William aod Lydia Darrah, members of the 
Society of Friends, immediately opposite to 
the quarters of the Commander-in-chief, in 
Second street. It was in December, in the 
year that they occupied the city, that the Ad- 
jutant General of the army desired Lydia to 
have an apartment prepared for the reception 
of himself and friends, and to order her fam- 
ily early to bed, adding, when ready to de- 
part, notice shall be given to you to let us 
out, and to extinguish the fire and candles. 
The manner of delivering this order, espec- 
ially that part of it which commanded the 
early retirement of her family, strongly ex- 
cited Lydia’s curiosity, and determined her, 
if possible, to discover the mystery of their 
meeting. Approaching without shoes, the 
room in which the conference was held, and 
placing her ear to the key-hole, she heard 
the order read for the troops to quit the city 
on the night of the 4th, to attack the Ameri- 
can army encamped at White Marsh. Re- 
turning immediately co her room, she laid 
herself down, but in a little while, a loud 
knocking at the door, which for some time 
she pretended not to hear, proclaimed the in- 
intention of the party to retire. 

Having let them out, she again sought her 
bed, but not to sleep; the agitation of her 
inind precluded the possibility of enjoying it. 
She thought only of the dangers that threat- 
ened the lives of thousands of her country- 
men, and believing it to be in her power to 
avert the evil, determined at all hazards to 
apprize General Washington of his danger. 
Teiling her husband, at early dawn, that flour 
was wanting for domestic purposes, and that 
she should go to Frankfort to obtain it, she 
repaired to Head Quarters, got access to 
General Howe, and obtained permission to 
pass the Britivh lines. Leaving her bag at 
the mill, Lydia now pressed forward towards 
the American army, and meeting Captain 
Allen M’ Lean, an officer, from his superior 
intelligence and activity, selected by General 
Washington to gain intelligence, discovered 
to him the importent secret, obtaining his 
promise not to jeopardize her safety by tell- 
ing from whom he had obtained it. Captain 
M’Lean, with all speed, informed the Com- 
mauder-in-Chief of his danger, who, of course, 
took every necessary step to baffle the con- 
templated enterprise, and to show the enemy 
that she was prepared to receive them.— 
Lydia returned home with her flour, secretly 
watched the movements of tle British army, 
and saw them depart. Her anxiety during 
their absence was excessive, nor was it less- 
ened when on their return, the Adjutant Gen- 
eral summoning her to his apaitment, and 
locking the door with an air of mystery, de- 
manded, ‘‘Whether any of the family were up 
on the night that he had received company at 
her house?” She told him, “that without an 
exception, they had all retired at 8 o’clock.”’ 
“You, I know, Lydia, were asleep, for I 
knocked at your door three times before you 
heard me; yet, although I am at a loss to con- 
ceive who gave the information of our inten- 
ded attack to General Washington, it is cer- 
tain that we were betrayed; for, on arriving 
near his encampment, we found his cannon 
mounted—his troops under arms, and at ev- 
ery point so perfectly prepared to receive us, 
that we were compelled, like fools, to, make 
a retrograde movement, without inflicting on 
our enemy any manner of injury whatsoever.” 
—Monthly Visitor. 


* 








Foreign Literature and Arts, 


The expansive power of steam is not more 
efficient than the diffusion of information on 
the literature and arts of one country among 
the inhabitants of another less advanced, If 
to our own resources, knowledge and advan- 
tages we add a taste for what transpires in 
other countries, we are almost certain to 
make rapid progress in all that adorns and 
enriches. This, however, is true in propor- 
tion to the kind of information sought, -If, 
for instance, the farmer is so strongly preju- 
judiced against books on foreign agriculture 
that he is unwilling to devote a leisure. hour 


to reading the results of the ex ob- 
servation and scientific ressarches of (ie 
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when vieled by the sombre shades of evening. 


every city, town, village and hamlet 


stent of no doubtful tendency, or the notes of some 


ve ‘al ted y, dash . 
ut f°! ably our institutions with those of foreign 
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+/importance, knowledge to promote the pro- 


-|about 17 feet high, was erected at the cost of 


lime, | carved by the eldest of his three sons. 





extended dumain—while, too, a novel 
traveller, contrasting unfavor- 


ands, are bought by editions of five, ten and 


Imprisonment of the Learned. — Imprison- 
ment does not seem to have disturbed the 
man of letters in his study. 

It was in prison that Boethius composed 
his excellent buok on the consvlations of phi- 


fifty thousand—if all this takes place in the|losoph 


ight of the 19th century, may we not con- 
clude there are evils resulting from the dif- 
ion of foreign literature? Can it be pre- 

8 of prohibition —censorship 
Allsay no. Howthen? The 
custom or the light of the age says, send the 
antidote with the poison until the former pre- 
vails. On whom rests the obligation? Ye 
yeomanry of the land, which is of the most 


ductiveness of the soil one per cent., or to 
learn the color of the most fashionable ribbon? 
In whose hands is the destiny of our nation? 
Will a milliner girl spend more money to form 
the literary character of our country than he 
who s his broad fields, his fat cattle, 
and his bleeting flock? 

There are, probably, upwards of one hun- 
dred thousand copies of ladies’ periedicals is- 
sued monthly in thiscountry, containing plates 
of foreign fashions, which add greately to 
their sale. Fur these periodicals two hundred 
and fifizen thousand dollrs are annually paid. 
This sum is more than four times greater 
than that expended for all the agricultural 
periodicals by the millions of farmers in our 
country. Probably, too, a greater sum has 
been paid, within a few years, for the writ- 
ings of Boz alone, than have been expended 
by the agricultural community, within the 
same time, fur periodical and standard agri- 
cultural works. If these statements are sub- 
stantially true, are farmers performing their 
duty in giving a tone to the literature of the 
country? An intervening ocean, a difference 
in climate, manners, custom and government 
afford no more rational objection against the 
introduction of foreign works on rural sub- 
jects than they do against those on fashions 
and general literature. In fact we can con- 
ceive of none equally valid. A proper dis- 
crimination would prevent evil consequences; 
and a more general perusal of foreign works 
on agricultural subjects, would increase the 
taste for native productions, and vastly add 
to the substantial and refined enjoyments of 
rural life. A periodical on light lierature, 
embellished with elegant plates of the fash- 
ions, will be extensively patronised, while 
one devoted to floriculture, more beautifully 
embellished, would afford a very doubtful in- 
vestment. In fine, it requires but little re- 
flection to perceive the futility of objections 
against foreign works on rural affairs. They 
are about as rational as those entertained 
against ‘‘book farming,”’ and are destined to 
give away to the increasing light of the age. 

I would not, by these remarks, imply indis- 
criminate condemnation of fashionable ‘ladies’ 
books’—not even so far as they imbue the 
rising generations with some foreign notions 
and prepossessions;—but simply to illustrate 
by contrast the taste for the light and compar- 
atively frivolous literature of the day with that 
existing among the great body of the people 
for the beautiful and useful productions of na- 
ture. Let every member of our republic 
look abroad and estimate the enginery of the 
press in constant and wonderful operation, 
creating the taste and forming the opinions of 
the age—and then inquire, under a sense of 
his obligations to heaven and his country, 
what labors he is to perform, and how wide 
his purse is to be opened, to render the in- 
troduction of foreign literature promotive of 
the real interests of our country.—U. S. Far- 
mer. 





A systematic girl.—Mr. Bourne, in a lec- 
ture atthe Farmer and Mechanic Jubilee at 
Bridewater, Mass., humorously illistrated the 
following advantages of method and order, by 
giving an account of some domestics of his 
hiring. He once hired a very smart girl— 
she was ever on the go from early dawn to 
bed-tame. After a few years, the girl, as 
gitls often will, found a husband, and quitted 
earning wages, and Mr. B. was obliged to 
hire another. But she was so methodical 
and apparently slow, his wife was of the 
opinion she did not earn her wages. True, 
she did all the work and had spare time, but 
she did not seem lo be doing much. He one 
day watched her progress, and found that 
every movement was like clock-work — no 
missteps were taken : after the fire was made 
every kettle was properly adjusted, and every 
dish was ready at the propertime. The ta- 
ble was set while dinner was cooking — every 
thing had its place, and there was not a lack- 
ing article at dinner. There was no bluster- 
ing, and hurrying, and fretting, and skipping 
to show out activity; but every thing was 
quietly performed in order and in season. 
On noticing accurately her mode of doing 
business, Mr. B. and his wife were both of 
the opinion this was the most valuable help 
he had hired. This led him to see how some 
farmers lost time. They would hurry to a 
distant field, and soon find they had left some 
important tool behind; a boy must be sent fur 
it, and the men must sit and wait. 





Monument to Burns’ Highland Mary.---This 
monument, to which we have more than once 
alluded while in progress, has now been com- 
pleted over the grave of Highland Mary, in 
the West Churchyard, Greenock, The erec- 
tion is more of the Roman than the Grecian 
style of architecture, is pyramida: in form, 
and may be said to be divided into three com- 
partments, the cornice stones between which 
are beautifully and elaborately carved. The 
first er lower compartment contains the in- 
scription tablet. The second bears a bas- 
relief of Burns and Mary Campbell, repre- 
senting their parting scene, w they 
plighted troth and exchanged Bibles across 
‘the stream around the Castle of Montgom- 
ery." The third compartment contains a 
female figure emblumatica! of Grief, berding 
over an urn, which her arms encircle, and 
upon which is carved the word ‘* Mary.” 
Above her head, and almost at the apex of 
the pyramid, a star with rays is cut, in re- 
membrance of the beautiful invocation in 
** Mary in Heaven.” The inscription on the 
monument is simply couched as follows; ‘‘Sa- 
cred to Genius and Love—to Burns and 
Highland Mary.” The monument stands 


£100, and is by far the most imposing object 

in this old churchyard. It was designed by 

Mr. Mossman of Glasgow; the figures were 
Glasgow Herald, 

Happiness and virtue usually re-act upon 

The best ove ‘ast ‘the hap- 





ates wrote, in his confinement, his Com- 
mentary on St. Matthew. 

Bachanan, in the dungeon of a monastery 
in Portugal, composed his excellent para- 
phrases on the Psalins of David. 

Pelisson, during five years’ confinement 
for some state affairs, pursued with ardor his 
studies in the Greek language, in philosophy, 
and particularly in theology, and produced 
several good compositions. 

Michael Cervantes composed the best and 
most agreeable book in the Spanish language, 
during his captivity in Barbary. 

Fieta, a well-known and very excellent 
little law production, was written by a person 
confined in the Fleet prison for debt, but 
whose name has not been preserved. 

J ouis XII, when he was Duke of Orleans, 
being taken prisoner at the battle of St. Au- 
bin, was long confined in the Tower of 
Bourges, and applying himself to his studies, 
which he had hitherto neglected, he became 
in consequence an able and enlightened 
monarch, 

Margaret, Queen of Henry of 1V., king 

of France, confined in the Rison pursued 
very warmly the study of elegant literature; 
and composed a very skilful apology for the 
irregularities of her conduct. 
Charles I., during his cruel confinement at 
Holmsby, wrote that excellent book, entitled 
** The Portrait of a King,” which he ad- 
dressed to his son, and wherein the political 
reflections willbe found not unworthy of Tac- 
itus. This work, however, has been attrib- 
uted, by his enemies, to a Dr. Gowden, who 
“0 incapable of writing a single paragraph 
of it. 

Queen Elizabeth, while confined by her 
sister Mary, wrote some very charming po- 
ems, which we do not find she ever could 
equal alter her enlargement; aud Mary, 
Queen of Scots, during her long imprison- 
ment by Elizabeth, produced many beautiful 
poetic compositions, 

Sir Walter Raleigh produced in his con- 
finement his ‘‘ History of the World,” of 
whom it is observed, to employ the language 
of Hume, “they had leisure to reflect on 
the hardships, not to say the injustice of his 
sentence. They pitied his active and enter 
prising spirit, which languished in the rigors 
of confinement. They were struck with 
the extensive genius of the man, who, being 
educated amidst naval and military enter- 
prises, had surpassed, in the pursuits of liter- 
ature, even those of the most recluse and 
sedentary lives; and they admired his un- 
broken magnanimity, which, at his age, and 
under his circumstances, could engage bim 
to undertake and execute so great a work as 
the “ History of the World.” 





Docility of Birds.—A correspondent of the 
Geneva Courier relates the following interes- 
ting anecdote of the remarkabl> attachment 
of an Oriole for its mistress, and of the treat- 
ment which produced it, as derived from the 
lady herself: 

“This bird,” says the lady, ‘tI took from 


the nest when it was very young with three 


them, this only lived. I taught i to feed 
from my mouth, and it would often alight on 
my finger, and strike the end of it with its 
bill, until I raised it to my mouth, when it 
would insert its bill and open my lips by using 
the upper and lower mandibles as levers, aud 
take out whatever | might have there for it. 

“In winter, spring and autumn, | kepta 
little cage lined with cotton batting for the 
bird to pass the night in, and, towards eve- 
ning, it would leave its cage and fly to this. 
After entering, if 1 did not close up the aper- 
ture With cotton, it would do so itself, by pul- 
ling the cotton, from the sides of the cage, 
until it had shut up all the openings for the 
cqld to enter, I fed it with sponge cake; and 
when this became dry and hard, and it want- 
ed some softer, it would make its wants 
known to me by its looks and note; and if I 
did not very soon attend to it, it would take 
up a piece of the hard cake, carry it to the 
saucer of water and drop it in, and move it 
about, until it was sufficiently soft to be 
eaten. 

‘In very cold weather, the bird would 
leave the cage, fly to me, run under my cape, 
and place itself on my neck. Constantly, 
during the day, when it was at liberty, it 
would perch on my finger, and draw my nee- 
dle and thread from me when I was sewing 
At such times, if any child approached me 
and pulled my cape or dress a little, it would 
chase the offender with its wings and tail 
spread, showing high resentment in its eve, 
which nothing would allay but the cessation 
of the offence. : 

‘This bird made many journeys with me, 

and always appeared to be contented and hap- 
py could it be near me, although shut up im 
a cage six inches long, and eight or ten 
inches high and wide, witha green cloth cov- 
ering drawn together at the top with a tape 
leaving an opening for it to look out and see 
me and receive little crumbs. 
‘In sickness, when I have been confined 
to the bed, my bird would visit my pillow ma- 
ny times during the day, often creeping under 
the bed clothes tome. At such times it al- 
ways appeared depressed and low spirited, 
When it wanted to bathe it would approach 
me with a very expressive look and shake its 
wings, On my return home from a call or 
visit, it would invariably show its pleasure 
by a peculiar sound.” 





Zeno, the philosopher, believed in an inev- 
itable destiny. His servant availed himself 
of this doctrine one day while being beaten 
for a theft, by exclaiming, ‘‘ Was I not des- 
tined to rob?” ‘* Yes,” replied Zeno, ‘‘ and 
to be corrected also.” 





Scorr anv Butwer.—‘‘The Pathfinder”’ 
—the new and excellent weekly publication 
of Mr. Godwin—contains a philosophical and 
very interesting critique upon Bulwer’s ‘Last 
of the Barons,’ in its issue of last Saturday. 
The article is distinguished for a higher tone 
of criticism than is observable in the majority 
of our periodicals; and the following contains 
so much truth, and is so well put, that we 
cheerfully transfer it to our columns. The 








piest—but the bappiest are usually the best. 





writer is speaking of the entrance of of Mr. 


others, but being unskilled in taking care of 


Pulwer into the field of historical novel 
writing, to contest the prize with Scoot— 


“We presume no one who has read (hq 
‘The Fortunes of Migel,’ will doubt for , 
moment which has the victory, That wor; 
is obviously superior to ‘The Last of 1), 
Barons’ in every respect but that in which 
Scott is always inferior to Bulwer— ji, witi. 
mate purpose, We have tried in vain to 4\.. 
cover in Scott’s fictions any abiding principle 
or system, to which their mechanism was 
subordinate. Thought he has reproduce, 
many passages of midaeval history, with won. 
derful vividness and truth, yet his sketches 
are imperfect, in that they rarely represen, 
the greater movements of public Opinion, to 
which the daily walk and conversation of men 
are but subsidiary. The swell and surge up- 
on the surface of the great ocean of society 
no one has ever depicted better; but tha: 
mightier tide of popular aspiration which the 
great central and gravitating forces of ou, 
social system—the impulses to be freer and 
wiser-—have. been lifiing from its depths, and 
rolling over the world from nation, to nation 
and from generation untu generation, Walte; 
Scott has not only neglected to portray, but 
its existence always, as we conceive, failed 
to discover. In social philosophy, like Ba- 
con in physics, he has scoffed at a principle, 
which is one of the prime laws of his being. 

On the other hand, we can hardly point to 
a single work of Bulwer’s which does not in- 
dicate an enlightened and liberal purpose, 
evolved it istrue with different degrees of 
success. There is not a work of his which 
has notin some way contributed to man’s 
emancipation from the dominion of hollow 
conventionalities and to place bis justification 
before the world upon his own works rather 
than upon accidents which he had neither the 
rs to anticipate nor the ability to con- 
trol, 

For his uniform championship of the great 
principle of social progress, for his habitual 
devotion, to the cause of truth against con- 
vention, and for his just sense of the vocation 
of fiction to illustrate principles and popular 
phiiosophy, we feel justified in saying that he 
has illustrated, with unequalled success, if 
he have not created, the loftiest and most 
useful school of fiction known to literature. 
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BARNABY & MOOER’S 
PLOUGH, 


To which was awarded the first Preminm (a silyer 
cup,) of the American Institute, at its Ploughing Mach 
at Newark, N. J. in October 1840 ; an Honarary Pre. 
miam of $30 by the New York State Agricultural So- 
ciety, at iis annual Fair at Syracuse, in September, 
1841 ; and the first Premiam of the American pat). 
tute, (a Gold Medal) at the Ploughing Match at Sing 
Sing, in October, 1841. 


Keep tt before the Public, 


That the subscribers have purchased the Patent 
Right of the above CELEBRATED PLOUGH for the 
Counties of KENNEBEC, SOMERSET and FRANK. 
LIN, and have commenced manufacturing them in the 
most perfect manner, and from the best materials, and 
intends to keep a constant supyvly on hand. 

_By the above operation we shall be enabled to far- 
nish the Farmer with the only Plough in existence that 
will do all kinds of work. 

This Ploagh in working on level, sward land, wil! 
lap or match in the most perfect manner. It may be 
use! as the common Ploogh, by laying out the field in 
lands, or it may be used right and left, turning the fur- 
row all one way, and avoid all dead farrows in the 
field. It is the most perfect Side Hill Plough in vee, 
us the laborions task of shifting the Mould Board as in 
the commun Piough, is avoided, the action of the 1eam 
with the touch of the ploughman’'s toe, shifts the beck 
end of the beam from handie to handle, which fits the 
Plough for either a right or left hand furrow. It also 
forms a double Mould board Pioagh by shifting the 
back end of ihe beam in the center of the cross piece 
between the handles. All kinds of work reqoiring a 
double Moald Board Plough can be done, such a« open- 
ing drains, furrowing, ridging, ploughing between row- 
ed crops, &c. &e.. and last though not least, this 
Plough is of easier draught than any plough in exist- 
ence, —performing an eqaal amount of work with from 
20 to 50 per cent. less power, than the common level 
land Plough. ‘Those in want of a good Plongh, are in- 
vited to give the one mentioned above, a trial —every 
part of which is warranted. 

A. B. LINCOLN & Co. 

Augusta, February 16, 184% 

Atthe HARD WARE STORE, one door North 
of the Post Office. 


Good and Cheap Bargains. 
HE Sabscribers having a large and genern! assort- 
ment of BROADCLOTHS, SATTINETS and 
Beaver Cloths, Prints, Mous de Lains, Saxony Clothe, 
Adtianople, Thibet, Silk. and Gingham Shawls, Flan- 
nele, Red, White, Greea and Yellow do. Roslyn and 
Carolina Plaid, Ribbons, Edging, Insertions, White 

and Brown Cambrics, Sheeiings gnd Shirtings, 

Table Covers, 

Ginghams, Silk and Cotton Velvet, Velveteen, Figor'd 
and plain Umbrellas, Looking Glasses, Paper lang: 
ings &e, will seilthe above with a various Jot of 


DRY GOODS, 


too namereus to meution—for the sake of the eash, 
at lower prices than we have heretofore offered. 
STANLEY & CLARK. 
Winthrop, Feb. 8, 1843, 6 


Highly Important 
TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS. 
BOMMER'’S NEW METHOD 
FOR MAKING VEGETABLE MANURE, 
BY FERMENTATION. 
(Secured by Patent.) 

A NEW invention has been made, to prodace any 

desirable quantity of MANURE in @ short time, 
either with or without cattle, as nutritious as stable 
manure, more lasting, and at very little cost. 
All ligneous plants, Straw, Cornstalks, Weeds, Roets, 
Sea-Grass, and in fact every thing belonging to the 
vegetable kingdom, whether green, or dry, can be con- 
verted into mansre. 
This Manare is a composition of animal, mineral 
and vegetuble substances, evidently designed by nature 
for the natriment of plants. The secret of the inven- 
tion is amply developed, and the proeess of manage- 
ment clearly described, in my Method, a copy of which 
is permanently conveyed to every parchaser [or the use 
of his own farm forever. ‘ 

The preparation is simple and easy, and by following 
the directions of my Method, farmers may safely ca!- 
culate apon certain success. ‘To facilitate the purchase 
of my Method, the price is fixed at the following ¢t- 
ceedingly muderate terms. For cleared land, not e 
ceeding one acre, $2,10; for more thin one acre, 10 
cents to be added for every additional acre. 

Rev. ELL BARNETT, at Westville, New Haven, 
Conn., is my authorized General Agent for New Eng: 
land, including Connecticut, Massachusetts, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont and Rhode Island. 

I herebv give notice, that the pamphlets of my Meth- 
od are all signed by iy own hand writing, and sealed, 
and can be obtained only from myself or my agen'* - 
thorized for this porpose; and that every Method e'r- 
culated or sold by aily other person I declare to be false 


and counterfeit. 
GEORGE BOMMER | 
The subscriber has been appointed Agent for | 








State of Maine, and is aathorized to di of rights to 
those who wish to purchase according to the above *''?- 
lation, = °° ” £E. HOLMES, Winthrop 
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